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POULORTALS NOTES 


HIS note is addressed to our postal subscribers. During the late 

coal strike there was a great reduction in train services and in 

the numbers of those travelling by rail. Consequently fewer 

people looked at railway bookstalls. Consequently, again, we are 
in what is for us the unusual position of having a few copies of the May 
and June issues on our hands over and above the number which we like 
to put into stock. We want to distribute these to possible subscribers. 
Any subscriber who knows somebody who is likely to fall a victim to the 
bait has only to send us the name and address and (until the copies run 
out) we will forthwith send a specimen number of THE Mercury. 


a a a 
\ A J] HILE we are on this subject we may as well add a few words 


concerning our progress, about which we have from time to time 

kept our readers informed. In spite of the slump and the coal strike we 
have this year added considerably to our circulation, though not so con- 
siderably as we should have done had things been in a state of what 
President Harding calls (we don’t thank him for the word) normalcy. 
We have still not reached everybody we ought to reach ; at dinner one 
day last month a very cultivated man asked us, with obvious interest, 
whether THE Lonpon Mercury was a weekly or a daily. There is still 
room for an increase in circulation ; and although we have had an easier 
passage than most people thought likely, we shall still be grateful for 
anything which our friends can do to accelerate that increase. A larger 

“ revenue would enable us to spend more money on the paper ; we are not 
so satisfied with ourselves as to suppose it incapable of being improved. 
Along its present lines, we mean: for anybody who compares our first 
number with our latest will see that we have not made in the past the 
slightest modification in its essential character, and we don’t intend to 
make any in the future. We can therefore, without the least qualm, suggest 
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in these notes as frankly as we should suggest in a circular or advertise- 
ment that an annual postal subscription to THE LONDON MERCURY 
makes the etc., etc., etc. form of Christmas, wedding, birthday or purely 


casual Present. 
v7) v7) a 


[ee now that we are on these domestic topics we may as well add a 
piece of news. THE LonpoN Mercury was originally owned by the 


large firm which printed and published it, but it was always our natural 


ambition to make it a self-contained enterprise. Early this year a private 
company was formed, with the Editor as managing director, to purchase 
and run it. The transaction has now been completed. 


77) a 77) 


HE Pheenix revival of Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair has raised again 

the subject of how far cutting is justifiable when old plays are being 
produced on our stage. We don’t mean cutting on account of length 
(about which nobody ever seems to get very excited), but cutting on 
account of grossness. Most of the newspaper critics found Bartholomew 
Fair equally dull and disgusting, and appeared to think that it was pointless 
to revive it. We ourselves were certainly bored by many parts of it, and we 
don’t want to see it again. But we are grateful for the chance of seeing it 
once, and we did not object to most of its pictures of squalor. Still, there 
were a few passages, brief episodes and even single words which we 
most emphatically think should have been cut out. 


@ a @ 


ET us not be misunderstood. We heard no word which we had never 

heard before and encountered no beastly suggestion which was a 
shocking novelty to us. It wasn’t Ben Jonson who pained us, but his 
revivers. Ben was not an immoral writer, but his manners were not ours. 
What we felt at certain moments was a discomfort in which there were 
several elements. As is usual on these occasions, even where audiences 
are so tough as are those which attend Stage Society and Phcenix 
productions, there were times when one felt everybody pretending not to 
have noticed that something had been said, and other times when one 
was conscious of a general strained silence, everybody holding his breath 
and hoping that what was being worked up to wouldn’t be too bad— 
which doesn’t produce a good atmosphere for the appreciation of works 
of art. We felt a certain sympathy with the audience, largely feminine, which 
was allowing itself to be subjected to this embarrassment ; we speculated 
as to the feelings of the actors and actresses who cannot really have enjoyed 
saying what they had to say ; and, above all, we could not help a kind of 
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wondering pity for the resolute souls who had enjoined that not a word 
was to be missed. For they were victims of a shibboleth, betrayed into 
- pedantry. 

og a a 


E know what is said. We are told that works of art must not be 

mutilated. Well, it depends on what mutilation is. It would be absurd 
to cut out the plot of a play or any integral portion of it. You either revive 
the nastiest plays of Wycherley and Mrs. Behn or you do not. For ourselves, 
we should say not; at all events, there is remarkably little to be done 
with trimming there. But when it is simply a matter of a chance word 
we should never dream of using (if we use it at all) in mixed society or 
with strangers, or in print, or a short casual incident which must cause 
audience and players acute discomfort, why on earth not delete it ? A few 
lines gone from Bartholomew Fair would have made no difference to its 
progress, colour, reality, artistic shape, or to its reflection of Elizabethan 
low life: we could have guessed well enough the things unspoken and 
undone. And people’s enjoyment would have been much heartier, freed 
from the constantly recurrent preoccupation about what sort of embarrass- 
ment was coming next. 

v2] v7] 7) 

E have heard quite enough about the monstrousness of suiting all 

performances to the jeune fille. The jeune fille is a young bogey. There 
are things that are not said in front of children ; there are things which 
we prefer not to hear mentioned in any mixed company, however aged and 
hardened. It is not easy to draw a theoretical line between what ought and 
what ought not to be cut out of an Elizabethan play which we are reviving. 
No doubt the amount would vary according to the audience which was 
expected. But in most instances the practical distinction 1s as easy as the 
theoretical distinction is difficult. Any rational person with the text before 
him could have guaranteed precisely where the signs of discomfort would 


be evident. 
77] 77] 77] 


WeE may finally put a hypothetical case which we think throws a clear 
light on the ridiculousness of this insistence on the literal. Some 
of the objectionable remarks made were meant by Ben Jonson as jokes. 
They were doubtless taken by his contemporaries as jokes, and there are 
circles (notably the world of the jeune gargon) where they are still considered 
jokes. We found nothing amusing in them ourselves (those who were 
there will remember the type observation about the tobacco and the 
crocodiles) ; the only humorous thing to us was the thought of these jokes 
being fired at the studiously mute and impassive twentieth-century intelli- 
gentsia around us. But suppose we had said to ourselves : “ Ben Jonson is 
joking here ; we like this joke,” and had raised a hearty guffaw and a loud 
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clap ? What faces of scorn and disgust we should have seen or guessed 
around us; what superciliousness, what shrinking, what nausea, what 
basilisk fury ! And if there had been a man of any spirit near us he would 
have come at us with a stick. 


a v7] 77) 


WE have discussed this at some length because the situation seems 
likely to recur. We are enthusiastic about the work the Phcenix Society 
is doing, and we don’t want to see it marred by an obstinate determination 
to give its audience jars. The audience doesn’t get used to them ; if it did 
this would not, we think, mark an advance in civilisation. What we are 
suffering from is a pedantry which may be regarded as the backwash 
from a period of harsh and unintelligent censorship—a period which ended 
some years ago—which has tended to make people go to extremes in places 
where the censor’s writ does not run. 


77) 7) 77) 


pe our dramatic critic says elsewhere, there is nothing to complain 
about in the administration of the censorship now. One hardly 
realises that it exists. And the difficulty of all censorship is illustrated by 
the nature of the Grand Guignol shocker which he discusses. We don’t 
suppose that any censor would ever have suppressed the revolting play 
which Mr. José Levy has seen fit to import into this country. What censor 
we have ever had could have been trusted to draw a line, not between a 
tragedy and a shocker, but between the shocker which is a harmless 
entertainment and the shocker which is a morbid appeal to a debased 
taste ? This play at the Little Theatre shows one thing : a madhouse and 
three old women putting out the eyes of a girl with needles. We have met 
no one who considers that it should have been produced ; if we met anyone 
who confessed to having enjoyed it we should have an uncomplimentary 
designation ready for him ; yet there seems to be no way of making an 
effective protest. 


een 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE one hundred and thirty-first anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary 

_ Fund was held at the Guildhall on July 6th, with the King of the Belgians 

in the chair. The King gave the toast, ‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal Literary 

Fund.” The toast of “‘ Literature” was proposed by Lord Sumner. M. Emile 

Cammaerts, in replying, referred to the encouragement which King Albert and 

Queen Elizabeth have from the beginning of their reign given to Belgian writers ; 

and he emphasised the important part which literature is called on to play in inter- 
national relations. 


a a a 
lie award of the Hawthornden Prize for 1921 to Miss Romer Wilson for her 


novel The Death of Society (Collins) was announced in our last number. The 
presentation took place on June 29th at the Wigmore Hall. Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who was in the chair, made a charming speech, in which he amusingly expressed 
the timidity felt by the older generation of writers in the presence of the younger. 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy also spoke in praise of Miss Wilson’s novel. The meeting 
closed with a speech by Miss Warrender, who said that when she first conceived 
the idea of founding this prize she had received from no one more help and encourage- 
ment than from Lady Randolph Churchill. 


72] 2) 72) 


ig ue year’s Festival Dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution has been 
arranged for Wednesday, October 12th, at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
The Dinner Committee includes Viscounts Hambleden, Northcliffe, Burnham, and 
Rothermere, Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M., Mr. John Galsworthy, and Mr. E. V. Lucas. 


a g @ 


N International Theatrical, Music, and Cinema Fair is to be held in Vienna, 

in connection with the International Fair, between September 4th and 25th of 
this year. The exhibits will include stage machinery and lighting devices, decorations, 
and costumes, appliances for heating, ventilation, and safety, and other things of 
interest to persons concerned with the theatre and the cinematograph. The Hofburg 
and the two largest concert-halls of Vienna, the Musikverein and the Conzerthaus, 
are being devoted to this purpose. The Fair is under the management of Herr Rainer 
Simons, who was formerly director of the Vienna Volksoper. Special operatic, 
dramatic, and musical performances will be given in connection with the Fair. 


7) a @ 


N edition de luxe of XIV Poems by Fames Elroy Flecker has been prepared and 

issued by Mrs. Hellé Flecker, widow of the poet. The volume is in royal quarto, 
and has been printed in Elzevir capitals by Darantiére, of Dijon. It contains a frontis- 
piece and fourteen full-page lithographs by Mr. C. F. Winser. The edition consists 
of fifty copies on Japan paper, of which Nos. I to XXV are reserved, while the 
remainder are for sale at four guineas each, and five hundred numbered copies for 
sale at two guineas each. The Poetry Bookshop is the sole English agent. 
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alee Hispanic Society of America has opened rooms at 67 Great Russell Street 


to provide a centre whence books on the past and present colonial possessions 
of Spain and Portugal can be issued. The great majority of the publications of the 
Society, which now number one hundred and sixty, and are exclusively devoted to 
scholarship and art, have been issued in limited editions of two hundred copies. Of 
these one-half go to the one hundred members of the Society, some are set aside as 
gifts to friends of the Society, and the remaining copies are sold. 


v7] v7] 7) 


HE first four numbers of what must surely be a unique periodical have reached 
ele from America. This magazine is Wall’s Etched Monthly, which is published 
by Bernhardt Wall at 1947 Broadway, New York City, at the price of $50 per annum, 
or $5 each for single copies. The whole contents of this paper, both letterpress and 
illustrations, are etched by Mr. Wall, and printed by hand on Japan paper. The literary 
contributions include short essays of about one hundred and fifty words and poems, 
by Edwin Markham, George Barr McCutcheon, and others. Among Mr. Wall’s 
etchings are portraits of G. K. Chesterton, John Burroughs, and other prominent 
men, and pictures of dogs, horses, Venice, and the Far West—to name only a few 
of his subjects. Only one hundred and twenty-five copies are printed of each number, 
and the life of the Etched Monthly is to be limited, strictly, to one year. This ambitious 
production deserves success. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE May and June numbers of the Revue de Genéve contain, in two instalments, 

La Maison de Créve-ceeur et le Manoir du Cavalier, an excellent translation of 
Mr. Shaw’s Preface to Heartbreak House. This review continues its policy of printing 
specimens of all the literatures of modern Europe ; and these two numbers also have 
contributions from Hugo Hofmannsthal, Guglielmo Ferrero, A. Kuprin, and Gustaf af 
Geijerstam. The first number of Signaux de France et de Belgique (39 Rue de l’Arbaleéte, 
Paris ; 3fr.) has amusing stories by M. André Salmon and M. Jean Paulhan, and 
somewhat incomprehensible poems by M. Paul Gustave van Hecke and M. Paul 
Morand. There is also a light-hearted article on the Baudelaire centenary. 


72) 72) a 


HE latest number of The Chapbook contains “‘ A List of 101 Commendable 

Plays”? compiled by the Plays and Publications Committee of the British 
Drama League for the use of Community Theatres, schools, and dramatic groups. 
The warning is appended that this list is not supposed to include the “‘ 101 Best 
Plays” : the Committee say that “‘ we have, on the whole, borne in mind the technical 
limitations of the Community Stage as the best practical condition of our choice.” 
This choice ranges from The Monkey’s Paw, by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, to Demeter, by 
the Poet Laureate, and from Pelleas and Melisande to the Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus. 
The descriptive notes are usually of a practical nature, but sometimes assume a lyrical 
tone. One piece is described as being “‘ perhaps the author’s most surprising and 
effective imaginative uprush.”’ 


77) @ a 


HE July number of the Yale Review prints an amusing article by Mr. Joseph 

Hergesheimer on “The Feminine Nuisance in American Literature”? Mr. 
Hergesheimer asserts that in America men read short stories and women novels, and 
that “ literature in the United States is being strangled with a petticoat.” 
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Pap Bec? Oe Bivies 


The Sutcide 


ID these night-hung houses, 
Of quiet, starlit stone, 
Breathe not a whisper of “‘ Stay, 


Thou unhappy one ; 
Whither so secret away ?” 


Sighed not the unfriending wind, 
Chill with nocturnal dew, 

“* Pause, pause, in thy haste, 

O thou distraught ! I too 

Tryst with the Atlantic waste.”’ 


Steep fell the drowsy street ; 

In slumber the world was blind : 

Breathed not one midnight flower 
Peace in thy broken mind ?— 

“* Brief, yet sweet, is life’s hour.” 


Syllabled thy last tide— 

By as dark moon stirred, 

And doomed to forlorn unrest— 
Not one compassionate word ?— 
‘* Cold is this breast.” 
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Fog 


TAGNANT this wintry gloom. Afar 
Sn: farm-cock bugles his ‘“‘ Qui vive ¢ 
The towering elms are lost in mist ; 
Birds in the thorn-trees huddle a-whist ; 
The mill-race waters grieve. 
Our shrouded day 
Dwindles away 
To final black of eve. 


Beyond these shades in height of air 
Ride exterrestrial beings by ° 

Their colours burning rich and fair, 
Where noon’s sunned valleys lie ? 
With inaudible music are they sweet— 
Bell, hoof, soft lapsing cry ? 


Turn marvellous faces, each to each ; 

Lips innocent of sigh 

Or groan or fear, sorrow and grief, 

Clear brow and falcon eye ; 

Bare foot, bare shoulder in the heat 

And hair like flax ? Do their horses beat 
Their way through wildernesses infinite 

Of starry-crested trees, blue sward, 

And gold-chasm’d mountain, steeply shored 
O’er lakes of sapphire dye ? 


Mingled with lisped speech, faint laughter, 
Echoes the Pheenix’ scream of joyance 
Mounting on high ?— 

Light-bathed vistas and divine sweet mirth 

"Yond dream of spirits penned to earth, 

Condemned to pine and die ? 


Hath serving nature, bidden of the gods, 
Thick-screened Man’s narrow sky, 
And hung these Stygian veils of fog 
To hide his dingied sty >— 
The gods who yet, at mortal birth, 
Bequeathed him fantasy ? 


” 
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The Son of Melancholy 


NTO blest Melancholy’s house one happy day 
I took my way : 


Into a chamber was shown, whence could be seen 
Her flowerless garden, dyed with slumbrous green 
Of myrtle, box and bay. 


Cool were its walls, shade-mottled, green and gold. 
In heavy fold 

Hung antique tapestries from whose fruit and flower 

Light had the bright hues stolen, hour by hour, 
And time worn thin and old. 


Silence, as of a virginal laid aside, 
Did there abide, 

But not for voice or music was I fain, 

Only to see a long-loved face again— 
For her sole company sighed. 


And while I waited, giving memory praise, 
My musing gaze 

Lit on the one sole picture in the room, 

Which hung, as if in hiding in the gloom 
From evening’s stealing rays. 


Framed in fast-fading gilt, a child was there, 
Lovely and fair ; 

A face whose happiness was like sunlight spent 

On some poor desolate soul in banishment, 
Mutely his grief to share. 


Long, long I stood in trance of that glad face, 
Striving to trace 

The semblance that, disquieting, it bore 

To one whom memory could not restore, 
Nor fix in time and space. 


Sunk deep in brooding thus, a voice I heard 
Whisper its word : 
I turned—and, stooping in the threshold, stood 
She—the dark mistress of my solitude, 
Who smiled, nor stirred. 
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Her ghost gazed darkly from her pondering eyes 
Charged with surmise ; 

Challenging mine, between mockery and fear, 

She breathed her greeting, “‘ Thou, my only dear ! 
Wherefore such heavy sighs ? ”” 


‘“‘ But this ! ’’ One instant lids her scrutiny veiled ; 
Her wan cheek paled. 

“‘ This child ?” I asked. “‘ Its picture brings to mind 

Remembrance faint and far, past thought to find, 
And yet by time unstaled ? ” 


Smiling, aloof she turned her narrow head, 

‘“‘ Make thou my face thy glass,” she cried and said. 

““ What wouldst thou see therein—thine own, or mine ? 

O foolish one, what wonder thou didst pine ! 

Long thou hast loved me ; yet hast absent been. 

See now: Dark night hath pressed an entrance in. 

Jealous ! thou dear ? Nay, come ; by taper’s beam 

Share thou this pictured Joy with me, though nought but 
a dream.” 


Sotto Voce 


HE haze of noon wanned silver-grey 

The soundless mansion of the sun ; 

The air, made visible in his ray, 
Like molten glass from furnace run, 
Quivered o’er heat-baked turf and stone 
And the flower of the gorse burned on— 
Burned softly as gold of fairest hair 
Along each spiky spray, and shed 
Almond-like incense on the air 
Whereon our senses fed. 


At foot—a few sparse harebells. Blue 
And still as were the friend’s dark eyes 
That dwelt on mine, transfixéd through 
With sudden ecstatic surmise. 


“ H’st |!” he cried softly, smiling, and lo ! 
Stealing from midst that maze gold-green 
I heard a whispering music flow 

From guileful throat of bird, unseen— 
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So delicate the straining ear 

Scarce carried its faint syllabling 

Into a heart caught-up to hear 

That inmost pondering 

Of bird-like self with self. We stood 

In happy trance-like solitude, 
Hearkening that lullay grieved and sweet— 
As when, on isle uncharted beat 

’Gainst coral at the palm-tree’s root, 
With brine-clear, snow-white foam afloat, 
The wailing, not of water or wind, 
Through spicy air mellifluent, 

As Prospero his wizardry bent 

Winged Ariel to bind... . 


Then silence, and o’er-flooding noon. 

I raised my head ; smiled too. And he— 
Moved his great hand, the magic gone— 
Gently amused to see 

My ignorant wonderment. He sighed. 

“* It was a nightingale,” he said ; 

“* That sotto voce cons the song 

He'll sing when dark is spread ; 

And Night’s vague hours are sweet and long, 
And we are laid abed.”’ 


In the Dock 


ALLID, misshapen he stands. The world’s grimed thumb, 
Ps ow hooked securely in his matted hair, 
Has haled him struggling from his poisonous slum 
And flung him mute as fish close-netted there. 
His bloodless hands entalon that iron rail ; 
He gloats in beastlike trance ; his settling eyes 
From staring face to face rove on—and quail. 
Justice for carrion pants ; and these the flies. 


Voice after voice in smooth impartial drone 
Erects horrific in his darkening brain 

A timber framework, where agape, alone 

Bright life will kiss good-bye the cheek of Cain. 


Sudden, like wolf he cries ; and sweats to see 
When howls man’s soul, it howls inaudibly. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
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Deor* 


‘ N Y ELAND among the Wurmas / wandered in exile 
A single-minded earl / he suffered hardship, 


_ He had for his comrades / care and longing, 
Winter-cold wretchedness ; / woe he often found, 
When Nithhad him / with need constrained, 
Bitter sinew-cutting / of a better man. 

That overpassing, / this also may. 


To Beadohild was not / her brothers’ death 

As sore in her soul / as herself’s own plight, 

For she clearly / conceived had 

That she was mothering ; / nor might she ever 

With certainty think / how that should be. 

We have heard, we many, / of Hilda’s raping. 
That overpassing, / this also may. 


Was deep beyond plumbing / the passion of the Geat 
So that love-sorrow him / of his sleep all robbed. 
That overpassing, / this also may. 


Theodoric governed / thirty winters 
The Maerings’ burgh ; / to many ’twas known. 
That overpassing, / this also may. 


We have asked and learned of / Eormanrices 
Wolfish thoughts / (he ruled widely the folk 
Of the Gothic realm) ; / that was a grim King. 
Sate many a wight / by sorrows bounden, 
Woe awaiting, / wished well enough 
That overcome / that kingdom were. 

That overpassing, / this also may. 


Sitteth any sorrowful, / severed from fortune, 

His soul darkened, / to himself thinketh he 

That his share of evil / endless is ? 

Let him then bethink him / that beyond this world 
Our Lord All-Wise / often changeth ; 

To many an earl / His Mercy sheweth, 

Certain glory ; / to some of sorrows a portion. 


eee 
* This version of Deor, the oldest lyric poem in our language 
will be included in the forthcoming volume Beowulf, etc. ie 
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And I of myself / will say this thing, 

That a while I was / the Heodening’s bard ; 

To my duke was I dear ; / and Deor was my name, 

I had, for many winters, / a worthy office, 

A handsome lord, until / Heorrenda now, 

A man skilled in lays, / the land-right has taken 

Which the Shelter of Earls / of old did give me. 
That overpassing, / this also may. 


C.Ekapeo. ly MONCRIERF 


I Xetther Saw Nor Heard 


NEITHER saw nor heard 
| The spirit of delight— 
Mysterious bird ! 
—Returning to my heart from realms unknown ; 
But like the swallow, 
That seemed so far away 
But yesterday, 
She wheeleth there as she had never flown, 
And left my heart alone. 


I know not whence or when 

Without a sign at last 

She came agen 

Straight to the mark of her abandoned nest ; 
But suddenly 

My heart’s fresh leaves among 

I heard her song, 

Like the first nightingale’s, as she expressed 
The charm of things unguessed. 


WILLOUGHBY WEAVING 
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Battersea ‘Bridge 


y HIS is the hour,” she said, “‘ of transmutation : 

It is the eucharist of the evening, changing 
All things to beauty. Now the ancient river, 

That all day under the arch was polished jade, 
Becomes the ghost of a river, thinly gleaming 
Under a silver cloud. It is not water : 
It is that azure stream in which the stars 
Bathe at the daybreak and become immortal.” 
“* And the moon,” said I, not thus to be outdone, 
“‘ What of the moon? . . . Over the dusty plane-trees 
Which crouch in the dusk above their feeble lanterns, 
Each coldly lighted by his tiny faith ; 
The moon, the waxen moon, now almost full, 
Creeps whitely up. Westward the waves of cloud, 
Vermilion, crimson, violet, stream on the air, 
Shatter to golden flakes in the icy green 
Infinity of twilight. . . . And the moon 
Drinks up their light, and as they fade, or darken, 
Brightens. . . . O monstrous miracle of the twilight 
That one should live because the others die ! ” 
“ Strange too,” she answered, “ that upon this azure 
Pale-gleaming ghostly stream, impalpable— 
So faint, so fine, that scarcely it bears up 
The petals that the lantern strews upon it— 
These great black barges float like apparitions, 
Loom in the silver of it, beat upon it, 
Moving upon it as dragons move in air.” 
“Thus always,” then I answered, looking never 
Toward her face, so beautiful and strange 
It grew, with feeding on the evening light, 
“The gross is given by inscrutable God 
Power to beat wide wings upon the subtle. 
Thus we ourselves, so fleshly, fallible, mortal, 
Stand here, for all our foolishness, transfigured : 
Hung over nothing in an arch of light, 
While one more evening, like a wave of silence, 
Gathers the stars together and goes out.” 


CONRAD AIKEN 
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Twilight: Rye, Sussex 


ERE by the wall of the ancient town I lean, 
Myself, like ancient wall and dust and sky, 
And the purple dusk, grown old, grown old in heart. 
Shadows of clouds flow inward from the sea, 
The mottled fields grow dark. The golden wall 
Grows grey again, turns stone again, the tower, 
No longer kindled, darkens against a cloud. 
Old is the world, old as the world am I, 
The cries of sheep rise upward from the fields, 
Forlorn and strange, and wake an ancient echo 
In fields my heart has known, but has not seen. 
“These fields °»—an unknown voice, beyond the wall, 
Murmurs—* were once the province of the sea. 
Where now the sheep graze, mermaids were at play, 
Sea-horses galloped, and the great jewelled tortoise 
Walked slowly, looking upward at the waves, 
Bearing upon his back a thousand barnacles, 
A white acropolis. . . .”’ The ancient tower 
Sends out, above the houses and the trees, 
And the wide fields below the ancient walls, 
A measured phrase of bells. And in the silence 
I hear a woman’s voice make answer then : 
“* Well, they are green, although no ship can sail them. ... 
Skylarks rest in the grass, and start up singing 
Before the girl who stoops to pick sea-poppies. 
Spiny the poppies are, and, oh, how yellow ! 
And the brown clay is runnelled by the rain.” 
. . . A moment since, the sheep that crop the grass 
Had long blue shadows, and the grass-tips sparkled : 
Now all grows old. . . . O voices strangely speaking, 
Voices of man and woman, voices of bells, 
Diversely making comment on our time 
Which flows and bears us with it into dusk, 
Repeat the things you say ! Repeat them slowly 
Upon this air, make them an incantation 
For fading tower, old wall, the purple twilight, 
This dust, and me. . . . But all I hear is silence, 
And something that may be leaves, or may be sea. 


CONRAD AIKEN 
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Honey Harvest 


ATE in March, when the days are growing longer 
And sight of early green 
Tells of the coming spring and suns grown stronger, 
Round the pale willow-catkins there are seen 
The year’s first honey-bees 
Stealing the nectar : and bee-masters know 
This for the first sign of the honey-flow. 


Then in the dark hillsides the Cherry-trees 
Gleam white with loads of blossom where the gleams 
Of piled snow lately hung, and richer streams 
The honey. Now, if chilly April davs 

Delay the Apple-blossom and the May’s 

First week come in with sudden summer weather, 
The Apple and the Hawthorn bloom together, 
And all day long the plundering hordes go round 
And every overweighted blossom nods. 

But from that gathered essence they compound 
Honey more sweet than nectar of the gods. 


Those blossoms fall ere June, warm June that brings 
The small white Clover. Field by scented field, 
Round farms like islands in the rolling weald, 
It spreads thick-flowering or in wildness springs 
Short-stemmed upon the naked downs, to yield 
A richer store of honey than the Rose, 
The Pink, the Honeysuckle. Thence there flows 
Nectar of clearest amber, redolent 

Of every flowery scent 
That the warm wind upgathers as he goes. 


In mid-July be ready for the noise 

Of million bees in old Lime-avenues, 

As though hot noon had found a droning voice 

To ease her soul. Here for those busy crews 

Green leaves and pale-stemmed clusters of green flowers 

Build heavy-perfumed, cool, green-twilight bowers 

Whence, load by load, through the long summer days 
They fill their glassy cells 

With dark green honey, clear as chrysoprase, 


POETRY 


Which housewives shun ; but the bee master tells 
This brand is more delicious than all else. 


In August-time, if moors are near at hand, 

Be wise and in the evening-twilight load 

Your hives upon a cart, and take the road 

By night : that, ere the early dawn shall spring 

And all the hills turn rosy with the Ling, 
Each waking hive may stand 

Established in its new-appointed land 

Without harm taken, and the earliest flights 

Set out at once to loot the heathery heights. 


That vintage of the Heather yields so dense 

And glutinous a syrup that it foils 

Him who would spare the comb and drain from thence 
Its dark, full-flavoured spoils : 

For he must squeeze to wreck the beautiful 

Frail edifice. Not otherwise he sacks 

Those many-chambered palaces of wax. 


Then let a choice of every kind be made 

And, labelled, set upon your storehouse racks— 

Of Hawthorn-honey that of almond smacks : 

The luscious Lime-tree-honey green as jade : 

Pale Willow-honey, hived by the first rover : 
That delicate honey culled 

From Apple-blossom, that of sunlight tastes : 

And sunlight-coloured honey of the Clover. 
Then, when the late year wastes, 

When night falls early and the noon is dulled 
And the last warm days are over, 

Unlock the store and to your table bring 

Essence of every blossom of the spring. 

And if, when wind has never ceased to blow 

All night, you wake to roofs and trees becalmed 
In level wastes of snow, 

Bring out the Lime-tree-honey, the embalmed 

Soul of a lost July, or Heather-spiced 

Brown-gleaming comb wherein sleeps crystallised 

All the hot perfume of the heathery slope. 

And, tasting and remembering, live in hope. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Hector 


E strode across the schoolroom in July, 
H Great Hector, clanging in his brazen mail ; 
And all the cringing Greeks, with faces pale, 
Creaked into jabbering Ks and turned to fly. 
Achilles, safe because he could not die, 
Cheated and won ; and all the lines grew stale. 
The life was gone from out the shabby tale ; 
And back in Homer’s teeth we flung the lie. 


We fought for Troy behind a mossy wall ; 

We burned the Grecian ships below a tree. . . 
Ah, that great war was forty years ago ! 

Yet still I know that Hector did not fall ; 

For when the bell rang truce to friend and foe, 
Achilles, lying Greek, was under me ! 


Australia DAVID McKEE WRIGHT 
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By MAX BEERBOHM 
March, 1921 

HIS name is seldom, if ever, on the lips of the man in the street. 

But it is a name highly esteemed by men whose good opinion 

is most worth having. When the idols of our market-place shall 

have been jerked from their pedestals by irreverent Time, 
Fenning Dodworth will not be utterly forgotten. His name will crop up 
passim, and honourably, in the pages of whatever Grevilles and Creeveys 
we have had among us during the past thirty years—‘ Met Fenning 
Dodworth in Pall Mall this morning. He told me he had it on the best 
authority that St. John Brodrick would not be put up to speak on the 
Second Reading.”—‘‘ Heard an amusing and characteristic mot of 
Fenning Dodworth’s. He was dining with some other men at E. Beckett’s 
one night last week, when the conversation turned on Winston’s speech 
at Oldham. Beckett said, ‘ Whatever Winston’s faults may be, he has 
genius.’ ‘ That,’ said Dodworth, in the silence that ensued, ‘is a proposi- 
tion on which I should like to meditate before endorsing it.’ Collapse 
of Beckett ! *—‘‘ Sat next to Dodworth at the Cordwainers’ dinner. He 
said that he did not at all like the look of things in the Far East. Later in 
the evening I asked him point-blank whether the phrase ‘ A Government 
of Pecksniffs,’ which has been going the rounds, had been coined by him. 
“ It may have been,’ he said dryly. Characteristic ! ” 

Dodworth’s wit is undeniable. It is not, certainly, of the kind that I 
like best and rate highest—the kind that pierces without leaving a wound. 
Dodworth’s shafts are barbed, and, though it were too much to say that 
they are poisoned, assuredly they have been dipped in very caustic acids. 
And he has not humour. At least, if he has, he uses it sparingly, and never 
at all in my presence. But humour, delightful though it is for current 
purposes, lacks durability. There are fashions in humour, and they are 
always changing. Wit, on the other hand, being a hard and clean-cut 
thing, is always as good as new. Dodworth’s gems, set in the golden 
tissue of private journals given to the world, will have lost nothing of 
their flash. And among readers of those journals there will be a great desire 
to know what Dodworth himself was like. Keepers of journals are so apt 
to omit that sort of thing. What faces, complexions, girths, heights, gaits, 
voices, gestures, tricks of manner, shirt-studs, preferences in food and 
wine, had the more or less eminent men who were for ever pouring into 
the diarist’s ear their hopeful or fearful conjectures about to-morrow 
night’s Division ? The diarist knew, and had therefore no need to tell 
himself. But we don’t know, and we want to know. That Division was a 
turning-point in the world’s history? No doubt. Those more or less 
eminent men are dust ? Alas, yes. But they were flesh and blood to the 
diarist, and he could have made them so to us, too. It may be that the 
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diarists of our own day have held in mind the omissions of their forerunners, 
and make a point of telling themselves just the things that are a matter of 
course to them. But it may be otherwise. So I insert here, for posterity, 
a note or two on the surface of Fenning Dodworth—who, quite apart 
from his wit, seems to me one of the most remarkable, the strongest and, 
in a way, most successful men of our time. 

Dignity, a Roman dignity, is the keynote of his appearance. This is 
undoubtedly one of the causes of his success. Is it also, I sometimes ask 
myself, partly a result of his success ? But no. Twenty years ago (when 
first I made his acquaintance) he was as impressive as he is, at the age of 
sixty, now. Moreover, had his mind any knack to remould his body, 
surely he would be taller. He remains very far below the middle height. 
But he carries his head high, thus envisaging the more easily the ruck of 
common objects, and making on such of those objects as are animate the 
kind of effect which his unaided stature might preclude. One of his 
eyebrows is slightly raised; the other is slightly lowered, to hold in 
position a black-rimmed single eyeglass. His nose is magnificently Roman. 
His lips are small, firm, admirably chiselled, and every word that falls 
from them is very precisely articulated. His chin is very strong, and his 
chest (in proportion to his height) deep. He has the neatest of hands and 
feet. Draped in a toga, and without his monocle, he might pass for a 
statuette of Seneca. But he prefers and affects a more recent style of 
costume—the style, somewhat, of the Victorian statesmen who flourished 
in his youth : a frock-coat and a rather large top-hat, a collar well-open 
at the throat and round it a riband of black silk tied in a loose bow. He is 
a good judge (and, I take it, the sole survivor among judges) of sherry. 
Nor is this the only way in which he imparts agreeably the flavour of a 
past age. In Thackeray, in Trollope, in the old volumes of Punch, you will 
have found a wealth of testimony to the fact that persons of high 
importance, meeting persons of slight importance, often did not shake 
hands, but offered:a finger or two to be shaken. Incredible, all the same ? 
Then perhaps you will not believe me when I say that I have been offered 
two fingers by Dodworth. Indignantly you ask whether I shook them. 
I avoid your eye, I evade your question, I do but say that I am very — 
susceptible to—well, to greatness. 

The proof, for me, of Dodworth’s greatness is in what he has achieved. 
He has made so much out of so little. Many men have been ten times more 
successful (in the coarse sense of that word) without winning a tithe of 
what he has won. It is often said that nothing succeeds like success. 
Dodworth’s career offers a corrective of such cynicism—or would do so 
if his case were a common one. I admit that to have excelled in some 
undertaking is not always needed for the making of a great prestige. Dukes 
and princes are not without honour even if they shall have done nothing— 
or even if they shall have tried to do something and failed. Dodworth was 
not born exempt from the advisability of doing something. “‘ b. 12 Feb. 
1860, 0.8. of J. Dodworth and Rachel, e.d. of W. K. Fenning, of Norwich.” 
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Thus does he speak, in Who’s Who, of his origin ; and as he is (albeit less 
a toady than any man I know) one of the most finished snobs I have ever 
met, his reticence tells much. Old Mr. Dodworth was of some town so 
mean that it is not mentionable. And what did he do there ? What, for 
that matter, did old Mr. Fenning do at Norwich ? Something dreadful, 
you may be sure, from the social standpoint. What school was the young 
Dodworth sent to ? Obviously to some school, else we should find “ Educ. : 
privately.” There is no mention of any school. The boy went to some 
school that is unmentionable. But it may be surmised that he did well 
there, for we do find “ Educ. : Won open scholarship at Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, 1879.” A presage, this, of coarse successes. But mark the sequel ! 
“ Second Class in Classical Mods., 1881 ; Third Class, Lit.Hum., 1883. 
Treasurer of Union, 1882.’ He was thrice a candidate for the Presidency 
of the Union ; and I happen to have met in later years two of his successful 
opponents, both of them men rather prominent in public life to-day. One 
of them told me that Dodworth’s speeches were the wittiest ever heard in 
the Union “‘ or, I do believe, anywhere else ”’ ; the other described them as 
the most closely-reasoned. And neither of these men spoke of Fenning 
Dodworth as one who had not lived up to his early promise. They seemed 
to pride themselves, rather, on having always foreseen his ascendancy. 

Men prominent in public life are mostly hard to converse with. They 
lack small-talk, and at the same time one doesn’t like to confront them with 
their own great themes. I have found that the best way to put them at their 
ease, to make them expand and glow, is to mention Fenning Dodworth. 
They are all, from their various standpoints, of one mind about him. 
Judges think he would have been an ornament to the Bench, statesmen 
wish he were in the Cabinet, diplomatists wish he were one of them, and 
wish he could be at ‘Tokyo or Pekin or wherever at the moment his grasp 
of things in the Far East and his unfailing dislike of the look of them 
would be most obviously invaluable. And all these gods console themselves 
with anecdotes of his wit—some mordant thing he said years ago, some 
equally mordant thing he said last week. ‘‘ I remember,” a Judge will tell 
you, “ one night at mess on the Northern Circuit, somebody said ‘ I call 
Bosanquet a very strong man in Nisi Prius cases.’ Dodworth looked at him 
in that queer dry way of his, and said ‘ Ah! I should hardly go so far as 
that.’”’ The Judge will then throw himself back in his chair and alarm 
you with symptoms of choking. If you ask him why Dodworth did not 
remain at the Bar, the answer will be that he got so few briefs : ‘“‘ He was 
the best all-round Junior I ever heard, but he wasn’t a man for the jury : 
you can’t saw a plank of wood with a razor. Pity he didn’t practise in 
Chancery ! But I suppose he was right to devote himself to politics. He’s 
had more scope there.” 

He has not, certainly, been cramped. For him there has been no durance 
within the four walls of the House of Commons. He contested (I quote 
again his narrative in Who’s Who) “ East Grinstead, 1888 ; Dulwich, 
1890; Skipton, 1891 ; Cannock, 1893; Haggerston, 1897 ; Pontypool, 
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1898 ; Peebles, 1900.” He escaped, every time, the evils of election. 
(And his good angel stood not less close to him on the three occasions when 
he offered himself as candidate for the London County Council.) Voters, 
like jurors, would not rise to him. At length it was borne in even on the 
leaders of his party that they must after all be content to rely on his pen 
rather than on his tongue. “ Has been,” he says in Who’s Who, “ for many 
years a contributor to the leading reviews.”’ That is so. Those reviews are 
not edited by the vulgar. Dodworth’s MSS. have always been printed. 
I used to read articles by him when I was yet a schoolboy, and to wonder 
whether the Liberal Party would ever again hold up its hideous head. 
I remember one entitled ‘“‘ The Franchise Bill—And After,” and another 
entitled ‘© The Home Rule Peril—And After.’ Both seemed to me splendid, 
partly perhaps because of their titles. Dodworth was, I believe, the first 
publicist to use that magical affix, that somehow statesmanlike, mysterious, 
intriguing formula, ‘“‘ —And After.” In later years I began to think him 
narrow in his views. I became a prey to that sentimentalism from which 
in one’s schooldays one is immune, and ceased to regard the ideas of the 
Liberal Party as perverse. Dodworth as a political thinker seemed to me 
lacking in generosity, lacking even (despite his invariable ‘‘ —And After ”’) 
in foresight. But the older I grew, and the less capable of his doctrine, the 
more surely did I appreciate his command of literary form. Losing the 
taste which undergraduates have for conceits and florid graces, I rendered 
justice to the sombre astringency of Dodworth’s prose. Whatever his theme, 
whatever the Liberal Party was in office proposing, or in opposition 
opposing, his article was substantially the same as every other article he 
had written ; but, like some masterpiece in music, it never palled. With 
perfect sobriety and fairness he would state the arguments on which the 
Liberal spokesmen had been basing their case; he would make these 
seem quite unanswerable ; but then, suddenly, like a panther crouching 
to spring, he would pause, he would begin a new paragraph : What are the ~ 
facts ? ‘he panther had sprung. It was always a great moment. I usually 
skipped the forthcoming facts and went on to the point where Dodworth 
worked back to first principles and historic parallels and (best of all) 
quotations from the mighty dead. He was always very adept in what may 
be called the suspensive method of quotation. “‘ It was written long ago, 
by one who saw further and grasped more firmly than is given to most men 
to see and to grasp, that ‘ the fate of nations is in the conscience of their 
rulers.’ It is for us to ask ourselves whether, in saying this, Mr. Burke 
was right.” Or, ‘“‘ In a speech delivered in the Guildhall at a time when 
Europe stood in the shadow of great events, a First Minister of the Crown, 
as to whom not a few of us are agreed in wishing that he were alive to-day, 
said that the art of government lay in the construction of safeguards. 
Mr. Disraeli never spoke a truer word.” But presently, with a swoop from 
the past to the present, and from the general to the particular, the scholar 
would be merged in the panther, and the Liberal Party be mauled so 
frightfully that at last even the panther seemed to recoil in pity “ fora 
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Party once great,’ and to wonder if some excuse could not be found for 
it. The excuse, the last sentence of Dodworth’s article, was usually Quos 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat ; but sometimes, more simply and 
poignantly, Quos Deus vult. 

Fifteen years ago it seemed to the leaders of his Party and to the veiled 
prophets in their Central Office, that such a voice as his, if it were heard 
daily by a vast public, would be proportionately more potent than in its 
monthly addresses to the few. There was an old-established daily newspaper 
whose proprietor had just died, and his estate not yet been wound up. 
And there was, on one of the back benches of the Party, a stout, 
silent man, middle-aged, very affluent, a Mister. Some word in season, 
some word in the ear, was spoken to this man, on a moonless night, 
by one of the veiled prophets. That old-established newspaper was 
acquired. Dodworth was installed in the editorial chair, gave the keynote 
to the staff, and wrote every night a leading article with his own incisive 
pen. But “ you cannot,” as the Judge said, ‘‘ saw a plank of wood with a 
razor.” ‘To uneducated readers the almost-daily-recurring phrase Quos 
Deus vult had no meaning. Half-educated readers thought it meant ‘‘ The 
Lord watch between you and me when we are parted one from another.” 
The circulation fell by leaps and bounds. Advertisers withdrew their 
advertisements. Within six months (for the proprietor was now a Sir, and 
oafishly did not want to become something better) that old-established 
newspaper ceased utterly to be. ‘‘ This,” I thought, “ really zs a set-back 
for Dodworth.”’ I was far from right. The set-back was rather for myself. 
I received no payment for three or four of the book-reviews that I had 
contributed, and I paid two guineas for my share of the dinner offered to 
Dodworth at the Savoy Hotel, and five guineas towards a portrait of him 
“in oils’ by one of the oldest and worst of Royal Academicians. This. 
portrait was presented to him after dinner by our chairman (the Prime 
Minister of that time) in a speech that would have been cloying if it had 
been more fluent. Dodworth bandied no compliments. This was a private 
occasion, and he lived up to his reputation of being privately as caustic 
about his friends as he was publicly about his foes. He “ twitted ” his 
friend the Prime Minister with one thing and another, reducing that 
statesman and the whole company to paroxysms of appreciation. .. . 
“Our chairman has said that he will continue to do what in him lies to 
help the cause that we all have at heart (hear, hear). Well, wherever there 
is a cause there is also an effect (laughter). I hope that the effect in this 
instance will be of the kind that we all desiderate (much laughter). I do 
not say that it will be, I only say I hope that it will be (hysterics).”’ I wish 
I could recall more of what Dodworth said. Everyone agreed that he was 
in his best vein and had never been more pungent. 

Two or three years later I attended another banquet at which he was 
the guest of the evening—a banquet at the Hotel Cecil, offered by the 
Playgoers’ Club. He had written a three-act comedy : “ ‘THE ANTAGONISTS 
A Satire on Certain Aspects of Political Life.” This had been instantly 
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snapped up, and soon produced, with a very strong cast, by Sir George 
Alexander. All the leaders of both parties in both Houses were present on 
the first night, and many of them (rashly, so weak were they with laughter) 
were present also on the second, third and fourth nights, and would 
probably have been present on other nights, too ; but (such was the 
absenteeism of the vulgar) there were no other nights. Dodworth had again 
not sawn the plank. But it was clear to me, a week later, on the Sunday 
evening fixed—some time previously—for the banquet, that the edge of 
his razor was quite unblunted. In responding to the speech of the President 
(who had said nothing to imply that the play was not still running), 


: 
: 


Dodworth taunted us, very tartly, with our failure to arrest the decay of © 


dramatic art by elevating the taste of the public. Had he been less witty, 
he might rather have spoilt our evening, so deep did he plant in us a sense 
of our failure. His own peculiar strength was never better attested than 
when, later in the evening, Alexander rose and announced with pride that 
he had that morning secured from his friend Fenning Dodworth the 
promise to write another comedy for the St. James’s Theatre. 

As this play was never performed, I am quite sure it was never written. 
And I think the cause of the unfulfilment is to be found in the history of 
our time. Politics had now become too tense and terrible for the lighter 
use of Dodworth’s pen. After the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
‘“‘a Party once great’ cast off what old remnants of decency had clung 
to it. Mr. Lloyd George composed a Budget. The Lords rejected it. Mr. 
Asquith introduced the Parliament Bill. ‘Those were stirring times ; and 
during them, as it seemed to me, Dodworth was greater, aye ! and happier, 
than he had ever been. Constitutional points and precedents had always 
lain very near to his heart. In them he had always both publicly and 
privately abounded. His dislike of the look of things in the Far East had 
never been more than skin-deep. Such themes as the Reform Bill of 1832 
had ever touched him to far finer issues. The fiscal problems raised by Mr. 
Chamberlain, strongly though he had backed Mr. Chamberlain’s solution 
of them, had left in abeyance what was best in him. The desirability of 
enriching some rich merchants cannot be expressed in the grand manner. 
Mr. Asquith’s desire to limit the Lords’ veto was a worthy theme. Month 
followed month. I soon lost count of Dodworth’s articles. “‘ The Assault 


on the Constitution—And After,” ‘‘ The Betrayal—And After,” ‘“ The 


End of All Things—And After,” are the only three that I recall. Enough 
that he was at his best in all of them, and ended every one of them with 
the inference that Mr. Asquith (one of his staunchest though most reluctant 
admirers) was mad. 

I had the good fortune to meet him constantly in those days of crisis. 
I hardly know how this was. I did not seek him out. It seemed simply 


that he had become ubiquitous. Maybe his zest had multiplied him by. 
100 or so, enabling him to be in as many places at once. He looked — 
younger. He talked more quickly than was his wont, though with an elocu-- 


tion as impeccable as ever. He had none of those austere, prim silences 
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for which he was so feared. He was a bard. His command of the nobler, 
the statesmanlike kind of slang, and his unction in the use of it, had never 
been so mesmeric. “‘ If the Sovereign sent for the P.M. and said ‘ I shall 
do nothing till the case arises,’ what could the P.M. say ? Nothing. On the 
other hand, if the P.M. sought audience to-morrow with a view to a con- 
tingent assurance, and the Sovereign said ‘ That’s all very well, but what 
d’you hypothecate ?’ and the P.M. simply referred him back to what 
Mr. G. said when the Buffalo threatened to throw out the Franchise of 
°85—then what ? The Sovereign would be in a damned ticklish position. 
And the only way out of it,” etc. Little wonder that agéd ears played 
truant at his tales, and younger hearings were quite ravishéd, so sweet and 
voluble was his discourse. 

Alas, the Sovereign did not slip through whatever loophole it was that 
Dodworth descried. The P.M. did not climb down. The Buffalo did not 
rise from the grave. Lord L. sold the pass. The backwoodsmen went back 
to the backwoods. Dodworth was left sitting among the ruins of the 
Constitution. But the position suited him. He was still in his element, and 
great. It was at the outbreak of the War that I feared there might be no 
more of him. And there was, indeed, less. No longer young, he did not 
acquire more than a smattering of the military idiom, nor any complete 
grasp of strategy. But he was ever in close touch with the War Office and 
with G.H.Q., and was still fairly oracular. Several times in the last year of 
the conflict, he visited (with temporary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel) certain 
sectors of the Western Front and made speeches to the men in the trenches, 
declaring himself well-satisfied with their morale, and being very caustic 
about the enemy ; but it may be doubted whether he, whose spell had never 
worked on the man in the street, was fully relished by the men in the 
trenches. Non omni omnia. Colonel Dodworth was formed for successes 
of the more exquisite kind. I think the Ministry of Information erred in 
supposing that his article, ‘“‘ Pax Britannica—And After,’ would be of 
immense use all the world over. But the error was a generous one. The 
article was translated into thirty-seven foreign languages and fifty-eight 
foreign dialects. Twelve million copies of it were printed on hand-woven 
paper, and these were despatched in a series of special trains to a southern 
port. The Admiralty, at the last moment, could not supply transport for 
them, and the local authorities complained of them that they blocked 
the dock. The matter was referred to the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which purchased a wheat-field twenty miles inland and erected on it a 
large shed of concrete and steel for the reception of Dodworth’s pamphlets, 
pending distribution. This shed was nearly finished at the moment when 
the Armistice was signed, and it was finished soon after. Whether the 
pamphlets are in it, or just where they are, I do not know. Blame whom 
you will. I care not. Dodworth had even in the War another of his exquisite 
successes. rl he 

Yet I am glad for him that we have Peace. At first I was afraid it might 
be bad for him. We had been promised a new world ; and to that, though. 


ZA 
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he had come so well through the War, I feared he would not be able to 
adjust himself. The new world was to be, in many respects, rather dreadful 
—a benign cataclysm, but still a cataclysm, and Dodworth perhaps not 
to be found in any of his favourite chairs when the crystal waters subsided 
and the smiling land was revealed. We may have it yet. But the danger 
seems to be less imminent. A few days ago I met Dodworth in Bird-Cage 
Walk, and said to him something about it seeming likely that moderate 
counsels would prevail among the Labour men. “ Ah,”’ he said in that 
queer dry way of his, “it’s their moderate intelligence that’s the danger.” 
He said it instantly (and it was obviously not a thing he could have 
prepared). And the very fact that he was able to jest once more was a 
heartening proof for me of his belief that the worst was past. Another good 
sign was that he had resumed his top-hat. During the last eighteen months 
of the War he had worn a thing of soft black felt, which I took to be a 
symbol of inward pessimism ; and he had gone on wearing this long after 
the treaty of Peace was signed—a retention which seemed to me equally 
sinister, as a silent manifesto of unfaith in the future of our body politic. 
But now he was crowned once more with a cylinder from his old Victorian 
block. And a further good sign was that he was on his way to the House. 
In the old days, he had been wont to occupy, whenever an important 
debate was toward, one or another of those nice seats near the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. In the course of the War he had ceased from such attendance. He 
had become very bitter against “the politicians’ and especially “ the 
lawyer politicians.” But I suspect that what revolted him even more was 
the sight of the new, the “ business ” types on the Treasury Bench—the 
bullet-headed men in reefer-jackets, rising to tell the House what they 
were “out for’ and what they were “ up against,” and why they had 
“‘ pushed ” this and “ turned down ”’ that, and forgetting to address the 
Chair. Dodworth’s return to St. Stephen’s implied for me the obsolescence 
of such men. I asked him what he thought, from a tactical standpoint, of 
the line recently taken by the Independent Liberals. “‘ I am afraid,” he 
said, ‘‘ there is not much hope for these Adullamites without a Cave.” 
This phrase he may not have coined on the spur of the moment. But, 
even so, how extraordinarily good ! It’s wicked, it’s unjust, it hurts, but— 
it seems to me even more delicious than his description of Gladstone in 
°86 as “ a Moses without a Pisgah.” I think he was pleased, in his queer 
dry way, by my delight, for he said he would send me a copy of his forth- 
coming book—a selection from the political articles written by him since 
his earliest days. He had not, he said (quoting, I think, from his preface), 
intended to resuscitate these ephemerz. The idea was not his, but ’s 
(he named the head of an historic firm of publishers). The book will be 
out next month, and will include that most recent of his articles, “ A 
Short Shrift for Sinn Fein—And After.” It will be “ remaindered,” of 
course, in a year or so, but will meanwhile have taken an honoured place 
in every eminent man’s library. By the way, I had feared that Mr. Lloyd 
George, with his Celtic rather than classic mind, made a break in the long 
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line of Prime Ministers who have rated Dodworth highly. I am glad to 
hear that at a dinner held somewhere the night before last he impulsively 
rose and proposed Dodworth’s health, recalling that when he himself 
was a bare-legged, wild-eyed, dreamy little lad on the Welsh mountains he 
read every word of Fenning Dodworth’s earlier articles as they came out, 
and had never forgotten them (applause). Since those days he had met 
Dodworth many a time in the valley and got some resounding whacks 
(laughter). But he always felt, and more than ever he felt to-night, that 
Dodworth and he were destined to walk hand in hand on the heights, 
misty though those heights might be now, and hail together the glory of 
the sunrise that, sooner or later, had got to come (prolonged applause). 
My informant tells me that of all the eyes around the table Dodworth’s 
alone were dry, and maintains that in returning thanks he ought not to 
have been pungent. I disagree. I want no signs of weakness in dear 
old Dodworth. . 

Dear old Dodworth ? Well, no—and yet yes, too. I don’t like him, 
perhaps ; but there is no man whom I so delight to see, to watch, and to 
think of. I hope he will not predecease me. Of one thing I am sure: he 
will die game, and his last words will be “‘—-And After?” and will be 
spoken pungently. And of another thing I am sure: the eminent men of 
all kinds will sign a hasty petition about him to the Dean of Westminster. 
But there is, there has been so often exemplified, a tradition of Philistinism 
in that Deanery. 'The voices of the eminent fall on deaf ears there, and only 
the roar of the man in the street is heard. Dodworth will, characteristically, 
not have the coarse success of lying in our Abbey. His monument will be 
found—piecemeal, indeed, but great, but glittering—in the diaries which 
I mentioned at the outset of this little essay in his honour. 
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By -W.. Bay BACT S 
XVI 


HAD already met most of the poets of my generation. I had said, soon 

after the publication of The Wanderings of Usheen, to the editor of a 

series of shilling reprints, who had set me to compile tales of the Irish 

fairies, “I am growing jealous of other poets, and we will all grow jealous 
of each other unless we know each other and so feel a share in each other's 
triumph.” He was a Welshman, lately a mining engineer, Ernest Rhys, a 
writer of Welsh translations and original poems that have often moved me 
greatly, though I can think of no one else who has read them. He was seven 
or eight years older than myself, and through his work as editor knew every- 
body who would compile a book for seven or eight pounds. Between us we 
founded ‘‘ The Rhymers’ Club,” which for some years was to meet every 
night in an upper room with a sanded floor in an ancient eating-house in 
the Strand called ‘‘ The Cheshire Cheese.” Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson, 
Victor Plarr, Ernest Radford, John Davidson, Richard Le Gallienne, 
T. W. Rolleston, Selwyn Image, and two men of an older generation, 
Edwin Ellis and John Todhunter, came constantly for a time, Arthur 
Symons and Herbert Horne, less constantly, while William Watson joined 
but never came, and Francis Thomson came once but never joined ; and 
sometimes if we met in a private house, which we did occasionally, 
Oscar Wilde came. It had been useless to invite him to the Cheshire Cheese, 
for he hated Bohemia. “‘ Olive Schreiner,” he said once to me,“ is staying 
in the East End because that is the only place where people do not wear 
masks upon their faces, but I have told her that I live in the West End 
because nothing in life interests me but the mask.” 

We read our poems to one another and talked criticism and drank a little 
wine. I sometimes say when I speak of the club, ‘‘ We had such and such 
ideas, such and such a quarrel with the great Victorians, we set before us 
such and such aims,” as though we had many philosophical ideas. I say this 
because I am ashamed to admit that I had these ideas and that whenever I 
began to talk of them a gloomy silence fell upon the room. A young Irish 
poet, who wrote excellently but had the worst manners, was to say a few 
years later, “ You do not talk like a poet, you talk like a man of letters,” and 
if all the rhymers had not been polite, if most of them had not been to 
Oxford and Cambridge, they would have said the same thing. I was full 
of thought, often very abstract thought, longing all the while to be full of 
images, because I had gone to the art school instead of a university. Yet 
even if I had gone to a university and learned all the classical foundations 
of English literature and English culture, all that great erudition which once 
accepted frees the mind from restlessness, I should have had to give up my 
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Irish subject-matter or attempt to found a new tradition lacking sufficient 
recognised precedent. I must needs find out some reason for all I did. I 
knew almost from the start that to overflow with reasons was to be not quite 
well-born, and when I could I hid them, as men hide a disagreeable 
ancestry, and that there was no help for it, seeing that my country was not 
born at all. I was of those doomed to imperfect achievement, and under a 
Curse, as it were, like some race of birds compelled to spend the time 
needed for the making of the nest in argument as to the convenience of 
moss and twig and lichen. Le Gallienne and Davidson, and even Symons, 
were provincial at their setting out, but their provincialism was curable, 
mine incurable ; while the one conviction shared by all the younger men, 
but principally by Johnson and Horne, who imposed their personalities 
upon us, was an opposition to all ideas, all generalisations that can be 
explained and debated. E., fresh from Paris, would sometimes say, 
“We are concerned with nothing but impressions,”’ but that itself was a 
generalisation and met but stony silence. Conversation constantly dwindled 
into ‘‘ Do you like So-and-so’s last book ?” ‘‘No, I prefer the book before 
it,” and I think that but for its Irish members, who said whatever came into 
their heads, the club would not have survived its first difficult months. I 
saw, now ashamed that I saw “ like a man of letters,’”’ now exasperated at 
their indifference to the fashion of their own river-bed, that Swinburne in 
one way, Browning in another, and Tennyson in a third had filled their 
work with what I called “ impurities,” curiosities about politics, about 
science, about history, about religion, and that we must create once more 
the pure work. 

Our clothes were for the most part unadventurous, like our conversation, 
though I indeed wore a brown velveteen coat, a loose tie, and a very old 
Inverness cape, discarded by my father twenty years before and preserved 
by my Sligo-born mother, whose actions were unreasoning and habitual, like 
the seasons. But no other member of the club, except Le Gallienne, who 
wore a loose tie, and Symons, who had an Inverness cape that was quite new 
and almost fashionable, would have shown himself for the world in any 
costume but “that of an English gentleman.” “One should be quite 
unnoticeable,” Johnson explained to me. Those who conformed most care- 
fully to the fashion in their clothes generally departed furthest from it in 
their handwriting, which was small, neat, and studied, one poet—which I 
forget—having founded his upon the handwriting of George Herbert. 
Dowson and Symons I was to know better in later years, when Symons 
became a very dear friend, and I never got behind John Davidson’s Scottish 
roughness and exasperation, though I saw much of him, but from the first I 
devoted myself to Lionel Johnson. He and Horne and Image and one or two 
others shared a man-servant and an old house in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, typical figures of transition, doing as an achievement of learning 
and of exquisite taste what their predecessors did in careless abundance. 
All were Pre-Raphaelite, and sometimes one might meet in the rooms of one 
or other a ragged figure, as of some fallen dynasty, Simeon Solomon the 
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Pre-Raphaelite painter, once the friend of Rossetti and of Swinburne, but } 
fresh now from some low public-house. Condemned to a long term of 
imprisonment for a criminal offence, he had sunk into drunkenness and 
misery. Introduced one night, however, to some man who mistook him in 
the dim candle-light for another Solomon, a successful academic painter 
and R.A., he started to his feet in a rage with “ Sir, do you dare to 
mistake me for that mountebank ? ” Though not one had hearkened to the 
feeblest caw or been spattered by the smallest dropping from any Huxley, 
Tyndall, Carolus Duren, Bastien-Lepage bundle of old twigs, I began by 
suspecting them of lukewarmness and even backsliding, and I owe it to that 
suspicion that I never became intimate with Horne, who lived to become 
the greatest English authority upon Italian life in the fourteenth century 
and to write the one standard work on Botticelli. Connoisseur in several 
arts, he had designed a little church in the manner of Inigo Jones 
for a burial-ground near the Marble Arch. Though I now think his 
little church a masterpiece, its style was more than a century too late to 
hit my fancy at two or three and twenty, and I accused him of leaning 
towards that eighteenth century 
That taught a school 

Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 

Their verses tallied. 

Another fanaticism delayed my friendship with two men, who are now 
my friends and in certain matters my chief instructors. Somebody, probably 
Lionel Johnson, brought me to the studio of Charles Ricketts and Charles 
Shannon, certainly heirs of the great generation, and the first thing I saw 
was a Shannon picture of a lady and child, arrayed in lace silk and satin, 
suggesting that hated century. My eyes were full of some more mythological 
mother and child and I would have none of it, and I told Shannon that he 
had not painted a mother and child, but elegant people expecting visitors, 
and I thought that a great reproach. Somebody writing in the Germ had 
said that a picture of a pheasant and an apple was merely a picture of some- 
thing to eat, and I was so angry with the indifference to subject, which was 
the commonplace of all art criticism since Bastien-Lepage, that I could at 
times see nothing else but subject. I thought that, though it might not 
matter to the man himself whether he loved a white woman or a black, a 
female pickpocket or a regular communicant of the Church of England, if 
only he loved strongly, it certainly did matter to his relations and even 
in some circumstances to his whole neighbourhood. Sometimes indeed, 
like some father in Moliére, I ignored the lover’s feelings altogether and 
even refused to admit that a trace of the devil, perhaps a trace of colour, may © 
lend piquancy, especially if the connection be not permanent. 

Among these men, of whom so many of the greatest talents were to live 
such passionate lives and die such tragic deaths, one serene man, T. W. 
Rolleston, seemed always out of place ; it was I brought him there, intend- 
ing to set him to some work in Ireland later on. I have known young 
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Dublin working-men slip out of their workshop to see “ the second Thomas 
Davis ” passing by, and even remember a conspiracy by some three or four 
to make him “ the leader of the Irish race at home and abroad,” and all 
because he had regular features ; and when all is said Alexander the Great 
and Alcibiades were personable men, and the Founder of the Christian 
religion was the only man who was neither a little too tall nor a little too 
short, but exactly six feet high. We in Ireland thought as do the plays and 
ballads, not understanding that, from the first moment wherein Nature 
foresaw the birth of Bastien-Lepage, she has only granted great creative 
power to men whose faces are contorted with extravagance or curiosity or 
dulled with some protecting stupidity. 

I had now met all those who were to make the ‘nineties of the last century 
tragic in the history of literature, but as yet we were all seemingly equal, 
whether in talent or in luck, and scarce even personalities to one another. I 
remember saying one night at the Cheshire Cheese, when more poets than 
usual had come, ‘‘ None of us can say who will succeed, or even who has or 
has not talent. The only thing certain about us is that we are too many.” 


XVII 


I have described what image—always opposite to the natural self or the 
natural world—Wilde, Henley, Morris copied or tried to copy, but I have 
not said if I found an image for myself. I know very little about myself and 
much less of that anti-self ; probably the woman who cooks my dinner or 
the woman who sweeps out my study knows more than I. It is perhaps 
because Nature made me a gregarious man, going hither and thither looking 
for conversation, and ready to deny from fear or favour his dearest convic- 
tion that I love proud and lonely images. When I was a child and went daily 
to the sexton’s daughter for writing lessons I found one poem in my 
School Reader that delighted me beyond all others: a fragment of some 
metrical translation from Aristophanes wherein the birds sing scorn upon 
mankind. In late years my mind gave itself to gregarious Shelley’s dream of 
a young man, his hair blanched with sorrow, studying philosophy in some 
lonely tower, or of his old man, master of all human knowledge, hidden from 

human sight in some shell-strewn cavern on the Mediterranean shore. 
- One passage above all ran perpetually in my ears : 


Some feign that he is Enoch : others dream 

He was pre-Adamite, and has survived 

Cycles of generation and of ruin. 

The sage, in truth, by dreadful abstinence, 

And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh, 
Deep contemplation and unwearied study, 

In years outstretched beyond the date of man, 
May have attained to sovereignty and science 
Over those strong and secret things and thoughts 
Which others fear and know not. 
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MAHMUD : I would talk 
With this old Jew. 

HASSAN : Thy will is even now 
Made known to him where he dwells in a sea-cavern 
*Mid the Demonesi, less accessible 
Than thou or God ! He who would question him 
Must sail alone at sunset where the stream 
Of ocean sleeps around those foamless isles, 
When the young moon is westering as now, 
And evening airs wander upon the wave ; 
And, when the pines of that bee-pasturing isle, 
Green Erebinthus, quench the fiery shadow 
Of his gilt prow within the sapphire water, 
Then must the lonely helmsman cry aloud 
‘© Ahasuerus ! ”’ and the caverns round 
Will answer “‘ Ahasuerus !” If his prayer 
Be granted, a faint meteor will arise, 
Lighting him over Marmora ; and a wind 
Will rush out of the sighing pine forest, 
And with the wind a storm of harmony 
Unutterably sweet, and pilot him 
Through the soft twilight to the Bosphorus : 
Thence, at the hour and place and circumstance 
Fit for the matter of their conference, 
The Jew appears. Few dare, and few who dare 
Win the desired communion. 

Already in Dublin, I had been attracted to the Theosophists because they 
had affirmed the real existence of the Jew or of his like, and, apart from 
whatever might have been imagined by Huxley, Tyndall, Carolus Duren, 
and Bastien-Lepage, I saw nothing against his reality. Presently} having 
heard that Madame Blavatsky had arrived from France, or from India, I 
thought it time to look the matter up. Certainly if wisdom existed anywhere 
in the world it must be in some such lonely mind admitting no duty to us, 
communing with God only, conceding nothing from fear or favour. Have 
not all peoples, while bound together in a single mind and taste, believed 
that such men existed and paid them that honour, or paid it to their mere 
shadow, which they have refused to philanthropists and to men of learning ? 

I found Madame Blavatsky in a little house at Norwood with but, as she 
said, three followers left—the Society of Psychical Research had just 
reported on her Indian phenomena—and as one of the three followers 
sat in an outer room to keep out undesirable visitors I was kept a long time 
kicking my heels. Presently I was admitted and found an old woman in a 
plain loose dark dress: a sort of old Irish peasant-woman with an air of 
humour and audacious power. I was still kept waiting, for she was deep in 
conversation with a woman visitor. I strayed through folding-doors into 
the next room and stood, in sheer idleness of mind, looking at a cuckoo 
clock. It was certainly stopped, for the weights were off and lying 
upon the ground, and yet as I stood there the cuckoo came out 
and cuckooed at me. I interrupted Madame Blavatsky to say, “ Your 
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clock has hooted me.” “It often hoots at a stranger,” she replied. “ Is 
there a spirit in it?’ I said. ““I do not know,” she said. “I should 
_have to be alone to know what is in it.’ I went back to the clock 
and began examining it and heard her say, “ Do not break my clock.” I 
wondered if there was some hidden mechanism, and I should have been 
put out, I suppose, had I found any, though Henley had said to me, “‘ Of 
course she gets up fraudulent miracles, but a person of genius has to do 
something ; Sarah Bernhardt sleeps in her coffin.” Presently the visitor 
_ went away and Madame Blavatsky explained that she was a propagandist 
for women’s rights who had called to find out ‘‘ why men were so bad.” 
““ What explanation did you give her?” I said. “‘ That men were born bad, 
_ but women made themselves so,”’ and then she explained that I had been 
kept waiting because she had mistaken me for some man whose name 
peed mine and who wanted to persuade her of the flatness of the 
earth. 

When I next saw her she had moved into a house at Holland Park, and 
some time must have passed—probably I had been in Sligo, where I 
returned constantly for long visits—for she was surrounded by followers. 
She sat nightly before a little table covered with green baize, and on this 
green baize she scribbled constantly with a piece of white chalk. She 
would scribble symbols, sometimes humorously applied, and sometimes 
unintelligible figures, but the chalk was intended to mark down her score 
when she played patience. One saw in the next room a large table where 
every night her followers and guests, often a great number, sat down to 
their vegetable meal while she encouraged or mocked through the folding- 
doors. A great passionate nature, a sort of female Dr. Johnson, impressive, I 
think, to men and women who had themselves any richness, she seemed 
impatient of the formalism, of the shrill abstract idealism of those about her, 
and this impatience broke out in railing and many nicknames : “‘ Oh, you are 
a flapdoodle, but then you are a Theosophist and a brother!” The most 
devout and learned of all her followers said to me, “ H. P. B. has just told me 
that there is another globe stuck on to this at the North Pole, so that the 
earth has really a shape something like a dumb-bell.” I said, for I knew that 
her imagination contained all the folklore of the world, ‘ That must be 
some piece of Eastern mythology.” “Oh,no, it is not,” he said, “of that [am 
_-certain, and there must be something in it or she would not have said it!” 
_ Her mockery was not kept for her followers alone, and her voice would 
become harsh and her mockery lose fantasy and humour when she spoke 
of what seemed to her scientific materialism. Once I saw this antagonism, 
guided by some kind of telepathic divination, take a form of brutal fantasy. 
~ | brought a very able Dublin woman to see her, and this woman had a 
brother, a physiologist whose reputation, though known to specialists 
- alone, was European, and because of this brother a family pride in every- 
thing scientific and modern. The Dublin woman scarcely opened her 
mouth the whole evening, and her name was certainly unknown to Madame 
Blavatsky, yet I saw at once in that wrinkled old face bent over the cards, 
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and the only time I ever saw it there, a personal hostility, the dislike of one 
woman for another. Madame Blavatsky seemed to bundle herself up, 
becoming all-primeval peasant, and began complaining of her ailments, 
more especially of her bad leg. But of late her master—her “ old Jew,” 
her ‘“‘ Ahasuerus ”—cured it, or set it on the way to be cured. “ I was sitting 
here in my chair,” she said, “‘ when the master came in and brought some- 
thing with him which he put over my knee, something warm which enclosed 
my knee—it was a live dog which he had cut open.” I recognised a cure 
used sometimes in medizval medicine. She had two masters, and their 
portraits, ideal Indian heads, painted by some most incompetent artist, 
stood upon either side of the folding-doors. One night, when talk was 
impersonal and general, I sat gazing through the folding-doors into the 
dimly-lighted dining-room beyond. I noticed a curious red light shining 
upon a picture and got up to see where the red light came from. It was the 
picture of an Indian, and as I came near it slowly vanished. When I returned 
to my seat Madame Blavatsky said, ‘‘ What did you see?” “ A picture,” 
I said. “‘ Tell it to go away.” “‘ It is already gone.” “‘ So much the better,” 
she said. “‘ I was afraid it was mediumship, but it is only clairvoyance.” 
‘* What is the difference ? ” “‘ If it had been mediumship, it would have 
stayed in spite of you. Beware of mediumship ; it is a kind of madness ; 
I know, for I have been through it.” 

I found her almost always full of gaiety that, unlike the occasional joking 
of those about her, was illogical and incalculable and yet always kindly 
and tolerant. I had called one evening to find her absent but expected 
every moment. She had been somewhere at the seaside for her health and 
arrived with a little suite of followers. She sat down at once in her big 
chair and began unfolding a brown-paper parcel while all looked on full 
of curiosity. It contained a large family Bible. “‘ This is a present for my 
maid,” she said. “‘ What a Bible, and not even annotated!” said some 
shocked voice. ‘‘ Well, my children,”’ was the answer, “‘ what is the good 
of giving lemons to those who want oranges ?”’ .. . She had two dominant 
moods, both of extreme activity, but one calm and philosophic, and this 
was the mood always on that night in the week, when she answered 
questions upon her system, and as I look back after thirty years I often 
ask myself, ““ Was her speech automatic ? Was she for one night in every 
week a trance medium or in some similar state ?”’ In the other mood she 
was full of fantasy and inconsequent raillery. ‘‘ That is the Greek Church, 
a triangle like all true religion,” I recall her saying, as she chalked out a 
triangle on the green baize, and then as she made it disappear in meaning- 
less scribbles “‘ it spread out and became a bramble bush like the Church 
of Rome.” Then rubbing it all out except one straight line, ‘‘ Now they have 
lopped off the branches and turned it into a broomstick and that is 
Protestantism.” And so it was night after night always varied and unfore- 
seen. I have observed a like sudden extreme change in others, half whose 
thought was supernatural, and Lawrence Oliphant records somewhere or 
other like observations. I can remember only once finding her in a mood 
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of reverie ; something had happened to damp her spirits, some attack 
upon her movement or upon herself. She spoke of Balzac, whom she had 


seen but once, of Alfred de Musset, whom she had known well enough 


to dislike for his morbidity, and Georges Sand, whom she had known so 
well that they had dabbled in magic together of which “ neither knew 
anything at all’ in those days ; and she ran on, as if there was nobody 
there to overhear her, “ I used to wonder at and pity the people who seil 
their souls to the devil, but now I only pity them. They do it to have 
somebody on their sides,” and added to that, after some words I have 
onion “I write, write, write as the Wandering Jew walks, walks, 
walks.” 

Besides the devotees, who came to listen and to turn every doctrine 
into a new sanction for the puritanical convictions of their Victorian 
childhood, cranks came from half Europe and from all America, and they 
came that they might talk. One American said to me, ‘“‘ She has become 
the most famous woman in the world by sitting in a big chair and permitting 
us to talk.”’ They talked and she played patience, and totted up her score 
on the green baize, and generally seemed to listen, but sometimes she 
would listen no more. There was a woman who talked perpetually of “‘ the 
divine spark” within her, until Madame Blavatsky stopped her with, 
* Yes, my dear, you have a divine spark within you and if you are not 
very careful you will hear it snore.” A certain Salvation Army captain 
probably pleased her, for, if vociferous and loud of voice, he had much 
animation. He had known hardship and spoke of his visions while starving 
in the streets, and he was still perhaps a little light in the head. I wondered 
what he could preach to ignorant men, his head ablaze with wild mysticism, 
till | met a man who had heard him talking near Covent Garden to some 
crowd in the street. ‘‘ My friends,” he was saying, “‘ you have the kingdom 
of Heaven within you and it would take a pretty big pill to get that out.” 


XVIII 


Meanwhile I had not got any nearer to proving that “ Ahasuerus 
dwells in a sea-cavern mid the Demonesi,”’ but one conclusion I certainly 
did come to, which I find written out in an old diary and dated 1887. 


~ Madame Blavatsky’s “‘ masters”? were “‘ trance personalities,” but by 


“trance personalities” I meant something almost as exciting as 
“* Ahasuerus ” himself. Years before I had found, on a table in the Royal 
Irish Academy, a pamphlet on Japanese art, and read there of an animal 
painter so remarkable that horses he had painted upon a temple wall 


~ had stepped down after dark and trampled the neighbouring fields of rice. 


Somebody had come to the temple in the early morning, been startled by 
a shower of water-drops, looked up and seen a painted horse, still wet 
from the dew-covered fields, but now “ trembling into stillness.” I thought 
that her masters were imaginary forms created by suggestion, but whether 
that suggestion came from Madame Blavatsky’s own mind or from some 
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mind, perhaps at a great distance, I did not know; and I believed that 
these forms could pass from Madame Blavatsky’s mind to the minds of 
others, and even acquire external reality and that it was even possible 
that they talked and wrote. They were born in imagination, where Blake 
had declared that all men live after death, and where “ every man is king 
or priest in his own house.” } 

Certainly the house at Holland Park was a romantic place, where one 
heard of constant apparitions and exchanged speculations like those of 
the Middle Ages, and I did not separate myself from it by my own will. 
The Secretary, an intelligent and friendly man, asked me to come and see 
him, and when I did complained that I was causing discussion and 
disturbance, a certain fanatical hungry face had been noticed red and 
tearful, and it was quite plain that I was not in full agreement with their 
method or their philosophy. ‘“‘ I know,” he said, “ that all these people 
become dogmatic and fanatical because they believe what they can never 
prove, that their withdrawal from family life is to them a great misfortune ; 
but what are we to do ? We have been told that all spiritual influx into the 
society will come to an end in 1897 for exactly one hundred years. Before 
that date our fundamental ideas must be spread through the world.” I 
knew the doctrine, and it had made me wonder why that old woman, or 
rather “‘ the trance personalities ”’ who directed her and were her genius, 
insisted upon it, for influx of some kind there must always be. Did they 
dread heresy, after the death of Madame Blavatsky, or had they no purpose 
but the greatest possible immediate effort ? 


XIX 


At the British Museum Reading-room I often saw a man of thirty-six 
or thirty-seven, in a brown velveteen coat, with a gaunt resolute face and 
an athletic body, who seemed before I heard his name, or knew the nature 
of his studies, a figure of romance. Presently I was introduced, where or 
by what man or woman I do not remember. He was Macgregor Mathers, 
the author of the Kabbale Unveiled, and his studies were two only—magic 
and the theory of war, for he believed himself a born commander and all 
but equal in wisdom and in power to that old Jew. He had copied many 
manuscripts on magic ceremonial and doctrine in the British Museum, 
and was to copy many more in continental libraries, and it was through 
him mainly that I began certain studies and experiences that were to 
convince me that images well up before the mind’s eye from a deeper 
source than conscious or subconscious memory. I believe that his mind 
in those early days did not belie his face and body, though in later years 
it became unhinged, for he kept a proud head amid great poverty. One 
that boxed with him nightly has told me that for many weeks he could 
knock him down, though Macgregor was the stronger man, and only knew 
long after that during those weeks Macgregor starved. With him I met an 
old white-haired Oxfordshire clergyman, the most panic-stricken person 


| 
| 
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I have ever known, though Macgregor’s introduction had been “ He 
unites us to the great adepts of antiquity.” This old man took me aside 
_ that he might say, “I hope you never invoke spirits—that is a very 
dangerous thing to do. I am told that even the planetary spirits turn upon 
us in the end.” I said, ‘‘ Have you ever seen an apparition ? ” “‘ Oh, yes, 
once!” he said. “‘ I have my alchemical laboratory in a cellar under my 
house where the Bishop cannot see it. One day I was walking up and 
down there when I heard another footstep walking up and down beside 
me. I turned and saw a girl I had been in love with when I was a young 
man, but she died long ago. She wanted me to kiss her. Oh, no, I would 
not do that!” “ Why not?” I said. ‘‘ Oh, she might have got power over 
me !”’ “ Has your alchemical research had any success ?” I said. “‘ Yes, I 
once made the elixir of life. A French alchemist said it had the right smell 
and the right colour” (the alchemist may have been Eliphas Levi, who 
visited England in the ’sixties, and would have said anything), ‘‘ but the 
first effect of the elixir is that your nails fall out and your hair falls off. I 
was afraid that I might have made a mistake and that nothing else might 
happen, so I put it away on a shelf. I meant to drink it when I was an old 
man, but when I got it down the other day it had all dried up.” 


XX 


I generalised a great deal and was ashamed of it. I thought that it was 
my business in life to be an artist and a poet, and that there could be no 
business comparable to that. I refused to read books, and even to meet 
people who excited me to generalisation, but all to no purpose. I said my 
prayers much as in childhood, though without the old regularity of hour 
and place, and I began to pray that my imagination might somehow 
be rescued from abstraction, and become as preoccupied with life as had 
been the imagination of Chaucer. For ten or twelve years more I suffered 
continual remorse, and only became content when my abstractions had 
composed themselves into picture and dramatisation. My very remorse 
helped to spoil my early poetry, giving it an element of sentimentality 
through my refusal to permit it any share of an intellect which I considered 

“impure. Even in practical life I only very gradually began to use generalisa- 
tions that have since become the foundation of all I have done or shall 
do in Ireland. For all I know all men may have been so timid, for | am 
persuaded that our intellects at twenty contain all the truths we shall ever 

find, but as yet we do not know truths that belong to us from opinions, 
~ caught up in casual irritation or momentary fantasy. As life goes on we 
discover that certain thoughts sustain us in defeat or give us victory, 
whether over ourselves or others, and it is these thoughts, tested by passion, 
that we call convictions. Among subjective men (in all those, that is, who 
must spin a web out of their own bowels) the victory is an intellectual 
daily recreation of all that exterior fate snatches away, and so that fate’s 
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antithesis ; while what I have called ‘‘ The mask ”’ is an emotional antithesis 
to all that comes out of their internal nature. We begin to live when we 
have conceived life as tragedy. 


XXI 


A conviction that the world was now but a bundle of fragments 
possessed me without ceasing. I had tried this conviction on the Rhymers, 
thereby plunging into greater silence an already too silent evening. 
“Johnson,” I was accustomed to say, ‘‘ you are the only man I know 
whose silence has beak and claw.” I had lectured on it to some London 
Irish society, and I was to lecture upon it later on in Dublin, but I never 
found but one interested man, an official of the Primrose League, who 
was also an active member of the Fenian Brotherhood. “ I am an extreme 
Conservative apart from Ireland,” I have heard him explain ; and I have 
no doubt that personal experience made him share the sight of any eye 
that saw the world in fragments. I had been put into a rage by the followers 
of Huxley, Tyndall, Carolus Duran, and Bastien-Lepage, who not only 
asserted the unimportance of subject, whether in art or literature, but the 
independence of the arts from one another. Upon the other hand I delighted 
in every age, where poet and artist confined themselves gladly to some 
inherited subject-matter known to the whole people, for I thought that 
in man and race alike there is something called “ unity of being,” using 
that term as Dante used it when he compared beauty in the Convito to 
a perfectly-proportioned human body. My father, from whom I had 
learned the term, preferred a comparison to a musical instrument so 
strung that if we touch a string all the strings murmur faintly. There is 
not more desire, he had said, in lust than in true love, but in true love 
desire awakens pity, affection, admiration, and, given appropriate circum- 
stance, every emotion possible to man. When I began, however, to apply 
this thought to the state and to argue for a law-made balance among 
trades and occupations my father displayed at once the violent free trader 
and propagandist of liberty. I thought that the enemy of this unity was 
abstraction, meaning by abstraction not the distinction but the isolation 
of occupation or class or faculty : | 


Call down the hawk from the air, 
Let him be hooded, or caged, 

Till the yellow eye has grown mild, 
For larder and spit are bare, 

The old cook enraged, 

The scullion gone wild. 


I knew no medieval cathedral, and Westminster, being a part of 
abhorred London, did not interest me, but I thought constantly of Homer 
and Dante and the tombs of Mausolus and Artemisia, the great figures of 
King and Queen and the lesser figures of Greek and Amazon, Centaur, 
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_ and Greek. I thought that all art should be a Centaur finding in the popular 


lore its back and its strong legs. I got great pleasure, too, from remembering 
that Homer was sung, and from that tale of Dante hearing a common man 
sing some stanza from The Divine Comedy, and from Don Quixote’s 
meeting with some common man that sang Ariosto. Morris had never 
seemed to care for any poet later than Chaucer, and, though I preferred 
Shakespeare to. Chaucer, I begrudged my own preference. Had not Europe 
shared one mind and heart until both mind and heart began to break 
into fragments a little before Shakespeare’s birth ? Music and verse began 
to fall apart when Chaucer robbed verse of its speed that he might give 
it greater meditation, though for another generation or so minstrels were 
to sing his long-elaborated Troilus and Criseyde ; painting parted from 
religion in the later Renaissance that it might study effects of tangibility 
undisturbed ; while, that it might characterise, where it had once 
personified, it renounced, in our own age, all that inherited subject-matter 
which we have named poetry. Presently I was indeed to number character 
itself among the abstractions, encouraged by Congreve’s saying that 
“* passions are too powerful in the fair sex to let humour,” or, as we say, 
character, ‘“‘ have its course.”’ Nor have we fared better under the common 
daylight, for pure reason has notoriously made but light of practical 
reason, and has been made but light of in its turn from that morning 
when Descartes discovered that he could think better in his bed than out 
of it ; nor needed I original thought to discover, being so late of the school 
of Morris, that machinery had not separated from handicraft wholly for 
the world’s good, or to notice that the distinction of classes had become 
their isolation. If the London merchants of our day competed together 
in writing lyrics they would not, like the Tudor merchants, dance in the 
open street before the house of the victor ; nor do the great ladies of London 
finish their balls on the pavement before their doors as did the great 
Venetian ladies, even in the eighteenth century, conscious of an all- 
enfolding sympathy. Doubtless because fragments broke into ever smaller 
fragments we saw one another in a light of bitter comedy, and in the arts, 
where now one technical element reigned, and now another, generation 
hated generation, and accomplished beauty was snatched away when it 
had most engaged our affections. One thing I did not foresee, not having 


‘the courage of my own thought: the growing murderousness of the 


world: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer ; 

Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold ; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned ; 

The best lack all conviction while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 
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XXxII 


The Huxley, Tyndall, Carolus Duran, Bastien-Lepage coven asserted 
that an artist or a poet must paint or write in the style of his own day, 
and this with The Fairy Queen and The Lyrical Ballads and Blake’s early 
poems in its ears, and plain to the eyes, in book or gallery, those great 
masterpieces of later Egypt, founded upon that work of the Ancient 
Kingdom already further in time from later Egypt than later Egypt is 
from us. I knew that I could choose my style where I pleased, that no man 
can deny to the human mind any power, that power once achieved, and 
yet I did not wish to recover the first simplicity. If I must be but a shepherd 
building his hut among the ruins of some fallen city, I might take porphyry 
or shaped marble, if it lay ready to my hand, instead of the baked clay of 
the first builders. If Chaucer’s personages had disengaged themselves 
from Chaucer’s crowd, forgot their common goal and shrine, and after 
sundry magnifications become, each in his turn, the centre of some 
Elizabethan play, and a few years later split into their elements, and so 
given birth to romantic poetry, I need not reverse the cinematograph. I 
could take those separated elements, all that abstract love and melancholy, 
and give them a symbolical or mythological coherence. Not Chaucer’s 
rough-tongued riders, some Procession of the gods ! a pilgrimage no more, 
but perhaps a shrine ! Might I not, with health and good luck to aid me, 
create some new Prometheus Unbound, Patrick or Columbkil, Oisin or 
Fion, in Prometheus’ stead, and, instead of Caucasus, Cro-Patric or Ben 
Bulben ? Have not all races had their first unity from a polytheism, that 
marries them to rock and hill ? We had in Ireland imaginative stories 
which the uneducated classes knew and even sang, and might we not 
make those stories current among the educated classes, rediscovering for 
the work’s sake what I have called “ the applied arts of literature,” the 
association of literature, that is, with music, speech, and dance ; and at 
last, it might be, so deepen the political passion of the nation that all 
artist and poet, craftsman and day labourer, would accept a common 
design ? Perhaps even these images, once created and associated with 
river and mountain, might move of themselves and with some powerful 
os turbulent life, like those painted horses that trampled the rice-fields 
of Japan. 


XXIII 


I used to tell the few friends to whom I could speak these se 
that I would make the attempt in Ireland but pine our civilisation He 
elements multiplying by division like certain low forms of life, was all- 
powerful ; but in reality I had the wildest hopes. To-day I add to that 
first conviction, to that first desire for unity, this other conviction long a 
mere opinion vaguely or intermittently apprehended : Nations, races, and 
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individual men are unified by an image, or bundle of related images, 
symbolical or evocative of the state of mind, which is of all states of mind 
_ not impossible, the most difficult to that man, race, or nation ; because 
only the greatest obstacle that can be contemplated without despair 
rouses the will to full intensity. 

A powerful class by terror, rhetoric, and organised sentimentality may 
drive their people to war, but the day draws near when they cannot keep 
them there ; and how shall they face the pure nations of the East when the 
day comes to do it with but equal arms ? I had seen Ireland in my own time 
turn from the bragging rhetoric and gregarious humour of O’Connell’s 
generation and school, and offer herself to the solitary and proud Parnell 
as to her anti-self, buskin following hard on sock, and I had begun to hope, 
or to half hope, that we might be the first in Europe to seek unity as 
deliberately as it had been sought by theologian, poet, sculptor, architect 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. Doubtless we must seek it 
differently, no longer considering it convenient to epitomise all human 
knowledge, but find it we well might could we first find philosophy and 
a little passion. 


XXIV 


It was the death of Parnell that convinced me that the moment had come 
for work in Ireland, for I knew that for a time the imagination of young 
men would turn from politics. There was a little Irish patriotic society of 
young people, clerks, shop-boys, shop-girls, and the like, called the South- 
wick Irish Literary Society. It had ceased to meet because each member 
of the committee had lectured so many times that the girls got the giggles 
whenever he stood up. I invited the committee to my father’s house at 
Bedford Park and there proposed a new organisation. After a few months 
spent in founding, with the help of T’. W. Rolleston, who came to that 
first meeting and had a knowledge of committee work I lacked, the Irish 
Literary Society, which soon included every London Irish author and 
journalist, I went to Dublin and founded there a similar society. 
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BOXING IN LITERATURE 


By BOHUN LYNCH 


I 


PORTS and games may be classified as natural and artificial. 

Running, jumping, and swimming, for example, are natural 

sports, though, to be sure, much artifice is required to assure 

in them especial excellence. In these simple instances it is merely 
directed to avoid waste of energy. Boxing is one of the artificial sports, 
and has never been, like wrestling, anything else. In the past primitive 
man, having no weapon handy, clutched and hugged and clawed at his 
immediate enemies, just as children, who are invariably primitive until 
they are taught “‘ better,” do to-day. That natural and instinctive clutching 
and hugging was the forefather of subtle and tricky wrestling, whether 
Greek, Roman, or North-Country English. But as far as we can discover 
the earliest use of fisticuffs was for sport alone. It may seem natural to 
hit a man you hate, but it is only second nature, and anyone but a trained 
boxer is prone to seize him by the throat. The employment of fists as 
weapons of offence and arms as those of defence developed from the 
sport. As such, too, it is very effectual, especially when combined with 
a knowledge of wrestling, but only when the enemy is of similar mind. 
I am informed by a former Honorary Secretary of the Oxford University 
Boxing Club, who has spent many years in close contact with uncivilisation, 
that boxing is of extremely little value against a man with a broken bottle 
or a spanner—let alone a cannibal islander. 

The praises of boxing as a practical means of self-defence have been 
perhaps too loudly sung. A boy at school may win for himself a certain 
reputation, may establish a funk amongst his fellows owing to his quick- 
ness and ability with or without the gloves ; but in practice he seldom has 
a chance of employing his skill against his enemies, because, while one may 
stand up straight enough in front, several others will cling on behind. 
On the other hand, a small boy who comes in contact for the first time 
with another’s skill, receiving a blow in the face, invariably cries ‘‘ Beastly 
cad !” because a blow in the face hurts him. 

Boxing of a kind, then, is the earliest artificial sport of which we have 
any record. And the earliest record and, from the literary point of view, 
the best perhaps of all time is Greek. 

Some years ago the late Mr. K. T. Frost,* writing in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies,} drew, from the English boxer’s point of view, a com- 


* Mr. Frost, who was killed in circumstances of exceptional gallantry at Mons in 1914, 
was a distinguished antiquarian who in his time had been a noted boxer at Oxford. He 
was too short-sighted, however, to represent the University against Cambridge. 

t Vol. xxvi, 1906. 
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parison between the Greek method and our own. As much, he showed, 
was to be learned from the vases as from the literary accounts. Of these 
the most important are Homer’s description of the fight between Irus and 
Odysseus,* and of that in which Polydeuces beat Amycus, as told in the 
poem of ‘Theocritus.t Odysseus’ fight is also described by Virgil. 

At the Funeral Games boxing took a prominent place, as, for example, 
at the Funeral of Patroclus, where it was second only to the horse-racing 
and next before the wrestling. Dares, the Phrygian, who was a descendant 
of Amycus, fought and killed Butes at the Funeral of Hector : whilst at 
the Games in honour of Anchises’ Funeral he was himself beaten by Eryx. 
The admirable translation of Theocritus’ Idyll by James Henry Hallardt 
gives us a most vivid account of an heroic boxing-match and one which 
we may examine in the light of prize-fighting and even of modern 
boxing. The idyll tells us how Polydeuces and Castor wandered away 
from their mates on their arrival at the coast of Bebrycia, and presently 
came upon a “man. . . gigantic and awful to look on”’: 


Torn were his ears by the boxer’s blows, and orbed were his monstrous 
Bosom and back with flesh as of iron ; like an enormous 

Wrought-metal statue he showed. On his arms, right up to the shoulder, 
Firm stood his muscles like those stones which a mountain-torrent 

Rolls in the winter time and rounds in the might of the eddies. 


Amycus refuses to give them so much as a drink of water unless one 
of them will fight for it: 


So, when their fists were weighted with thongs of force-giving leather, 
Coiling the laces around each arm, they met in the mid-ring, 
Breathing slaughter against each other, and fiercely they struggled 
Whose back lay to the sun. By skill thou won’st, Polydeuces, 

This from the giant, and all his face was smitten with sun-rays. 

Sore was his wrath, and forward he lunged with blows at his rival. 
Him Tyndarides hit on the chin as he charged, and his anger 
Thereby fiercer was roused, and volleying random buffets 

Onward he came, head down. The Bebrycians uttered a clamour ; 
Yea, and in answer the heroes cheered on stout Polydeuces, 

Fearing lest in so narrow a place that 'Tityan giant 

Bore him down with his weight. But shifting hither and thither, 

Yet close ever, the son of the Highest bruised him with both fists, 
Thwarting the onset wild of the monstrous child of Poseidon. 

Dizzy with biows stood he spitting forth red blood, and the heroes 
All roared loudly for joy when they saw weals grievous arising 

Over his mouth and jowl. Half-closed were the eyes on the swollen 
Face. Now with feints all round him the hero baffled and vexed him ; 
Then, when he marked him a-weary and mazed, with a clenched fist smote him 
Just ’twixt forehead and nose, and cut him right to the skuli-bone. 
Stricken, he backward fell full length in the midst of the herbage. 


* Iliad, xxiii, 651-699. Aeneid, v, 362-484. Od., xvili, 4 ; also 50-100. 

+ Idyll, xxii, 107, ff. 

t The Idylls of Theocritus. ‘Translated into English Verse by James Henry Hallard. 
3rd edition (Rivingtons). 
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Grimly the fight was renewed when he rose ; each battered his rival, 
Smiting with stubborn thongs. The Bebrycian leader assaulted 
Breast and thigh and neck. Polydeuces, peerless in combat, 

Mauled his foeman’s face all over with horrible buffets. 

Quickly the giant waned, his flesh quite melted with sweating, 
Waxed still larger that other’s limbs as he tackled his labour, 


Haler his hue. 
Oh, tell to me now, thou daughter of Heaven, 


How Zeus’ valiant son laid low that gluttonous monster. 
Thou goddess, yea thou alone dost know ; what am I but a mouthpiece, 
Willing to speak what matter soe’er, and howe’er, thou desirest ¢ 


Amycus, wishing to work some wondrous deed, from position 
Swerving aside, Polydeuces’ left hand gripped with his left hand ; 
Then lunged forward sweeping his arm from his right thigh upward. 
Had he but reached, he had maimed his foemen, the King of Amyclae ; 
But with a neck-jerk he escaped that blow, with his right hand 

Driving at Amycus’ head on the left straight out from the shoulder. 
Swiftly the life-blood gushed from a gaping wound on the temple. 
Smiting his mouth with the other, he rattled his ranges of tushes, 
Bruising his rival’s face with strokes ever swifter, and pounded 

Both his cheeks, till a-swoon fell he at last on the meadow 

All his length, and with outstretched hands sought truce from the combat, 
Being anigh unto death. Yet so, no vengeance upon him 

Did’st thou conquering wreak, Polydeuces, peerless of boxers ; 
Natheless he solemnly sware by Poseidon, his ocean-father, 

Never, never again to be churlish unto a stranger. 


In the first place we find these champions’ fists ‘‘ weighted with thongs 
of force-giving leather,’ with the laces coiled around each arm. The 
earliest use of thongs was probably less for the purpose of giving force 
than for the protection of the knuckles and wrist. As we know from the 
history of the prize-ring, boxers’ hands “‘ puffed ” from persistent contact 
with a hard skull, and their knuckles were driven up. Even with the heavy 
eight-ounce glove the danger, though much lessened, is not entirely 
avoided, and I once put out two knuckles, at the same time breaking a 
bone in the back of my hand, in contact with an opponent’s elbow with 
which he guarded his ribs. The very light gloves used when bare-knuckle 
fighting was first abolished were really in far greater degree a protection 
to the hitter than to his victim. The light covering had no mitigating effect 
on the blows, but enabled the boxer to repeat them much oftener and 
in safety. Homer refers simply to iudvres—thongs. Later they were 
perixan and subsequently cdatpa and pipunxes, which were definitely 
weapons of offence, more damaging than modern knuckle-dusters. The 
culmination of barbarity in regard to fist-covering came with the Roman 
cestus, but, as Mr. Frost observes, “ Nothing is gained from the con- 
templation of Roman methods of amusement.” In any case, both in the 
Homeric age and in early historic times iydvres were used, and from 
the vases also we may gather that simple leathern thongs were the only 
accessories the boxers demanded. 
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Next the men spar for position. In an open-air fight to-day it would 
bea boxer’s first consideration to get his own back to the sun, so that the 
light was in his antagonist’s eyes. Now Amycus was clearly a bully and, 
as we see later on, a bad loser. He charged in and added the weight of his 
Own impetus to Polydeuces’ blow—one of the commonest mistakes of the 
fierce but unskilled boxer to-day. Also in the days of the prize-ring one 
of the most vital matters was to repeat blow after blow on your man’s eyes, 
* so that they closed up and blinded him. This combat goes on in quite the 
prize-fighting style until “ the Bebrycian leader assaulted breast and thigh 
and neck.’ He must have been very “‘ baffled and vexed ” to do two of 
these three things. It would indeed require the blow of a Greek hero to 
damage a man by hitting him on the breast or the thigh : though it may 
be he seized Polydeuces’ leg in the effort to throw him. In the former 
case the thigh-blow would be a foul by English rules : nor was wrestling 
or clinching of any sort allowed at Olympia. 

“Waxed still larger that other’s limbs ”’—a picturesque exaggeration 
which puts us in mind of a boxing-match comically illustrated in a news- 
paper of to-day: an enormous giant pitted against a pigmy—‘‘ How 
Carpentier appeared to on ‘Thursday night.” 

Amycus now commits an obvious foul, according to the rules prevailing 
at Olympia, our own old prize-ring, and modern boxing: he holds his 
antagonist’s hand with his left while he tries to bring off an upper-cut 
with his right. Polydeuces, however, understood how to keep his head out 
of danger in a manner worthy of Jem Driscoll, and then brought off that 
difficult and dangerous blow, the straight right. 

Mr. Frost criticised Mr. R. J. Cholmely’s version of Theocritus, which 
gives the same meaning, and preferred the literal translation—‘ with the 
weight of the shoulder.” Polydeuces probably knew as well as Johnny 
Basham that a blow given merely with the strength of the arm is of little 
account. To be really effective the weight of the body and, secondarily 
and especially, that of the shoulder must be thrown behind it. 

One of the most pleasing stories of the Olympic Games is the well- 
known one of Glaucus the Carystian, who, having reset a ploughshare by 
a blow of his fist, was entered for the boys’ boxing competitions at Olympia 
by his father. Then, when he was getting the worst of it, his father shouted 
to him, “4 zai, ri dx’ épdrpov °—‘“ Give him one same as you did the 
plough, my lad!” 

Glaucus did so and won. 


II 


As far as can be discovered there is no record of any boxing between 
the gradually debased sport of the ancients and the institution of the 
British prize-ring early in the eighteenth century. And it was not until a 
hundred years or more later that boxing began to take its place as a topic 
in polite letters. Under that head it is difficult to include the well-known 
works Pugilistica and Fistiana. Earlier and better than these was Boxzana ; 
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or Sketches of Antient and Modern Pugilism, from the days of the renowned 
Broughton and Slack to the Championship of Crib. ‘This was written by 
Pierce Egan and dedicated to Captain Barclay, the famous trainer of 
pugilists. The first volume was published in 1818. Egan, like many later 
writers, was often upon the defensive, and is ever on the alert to find 
excuses, where none is needed, for the noble art. He constantly draws 
attention to the fact that, whilst Italians use stilettos and Frenchmen 
engage in duels @ la mort, the Briton sensibly settles a dispute with his 
fists. Egan frankly disliked refinement, but he does recognise something 
in boxing better than refinement. 2 

“Sports,” he says, “which can produce thoroughbred actions will 
outlive all the sneers of the fastidious and cant of the hypercritics.”’ 

Pierce Egan is better known as the author of Life i London : or, the 
Day and Night Scenes of ferry Hawthorn, esq., and his elegant friend 
Corinthian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian. In that book, 
dedicated to H.M. King George IV, there is, curiously enough, little 
about the noble art, though there is a brief account of Tom and Jerry 
going to Jackson’s, in Bond Street, for some exercise. ‘‘ Gentleman ” 
Jackson was a dignified champion, cautious enough to retire at the right 
moment. He made no doubt a good thing out of his school-of-arms, 
where, amongst others, Byron had lessons, partly because he liked boxing, 
but perhaps chiefly in order to keep his flesh down. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1820, goes in (if the prevalent 
metaphor of precisely a hundred years later may be allowed) off the 
deep end in reviewing Boxiana: 


It is sufficient justification of Pugilism to say—Mr. Egan is its Historian... . 
He has all the elegance and feeling of a Percy—all the classical grace and inventive 
ingenuity of a Warton—ali the enthusiasm and zeal of a Headley—all the acuteness 
and vigour of a Ritson—all the learning and wit of an E/is—all the delicacy and 
discernment of a Campbell ; and, at the same time, his style is perfectly his own, 
and likely to remain so, for it is as inimitable as it is excellent. The man who has 
not read Boxiana is ignorant of the power of the English language. 


It is not until we come to George Borrow that we find the praises of 
boxing sung as a sport, as an outlet for energy, and as pure good fun. It 
is true that, being Borrow, he tells us in Romany Rye of a character who 
regarded it “as a great defence against Popery.” But Borrow, when he 
left Popery alone, had a splendid and full-blooded view of life, whether 
he was concerned with the pleasures of milling or the “‘ genial and glad- 
dening power of good ale, the true and proper drink of Englishmen.” 


“ Can you box?” asks the old magistrate in Lavengro. “I tell you what, my 
boy: I honour you. . . . Boxing is, as you say, a noble art—a truly English art ; 
may I never see the day when Englishmen shall feel ashamed of it, or blacklegs 
and blackguards bring it into disgrace ! I am a magistrate, and, of course, cannot 
patronize the thing very openly, yet I sometimes see a prize-fight.” 

“All I have to say,” Borrow says later in Lavengro, “‘ is, that the French still 
live on the other side of the water, and are still casting their eyes hitherward— 
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and that in the days of pugilism it was no vain boast to say, that one Englishman 
was a match for two of t’other race ; at present it would be a vain boast to say so, 
for these are not the days of pugilism.” 


What would he have said had he lived to see a Frenchman champion ? 
The two words “ boxing ” and “ Frenchman ” within the same sentence 


made a stock joke in those days and for long after, even to within recent 
memory. 


Borrow had the true boxer’s joy in a fight for its own sake, the violent 
exercise, the sense of personal contest which is more manifest in fisticuffs 
than in any other sport. 


‘“ Dosta,” says Jasper Petulengro, “ we’ll now go to the tents and put 


on the gloves ; and I'll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be 
alive, brother ! ” 


The following is his account of the crowd at a prize-fight, the encounter 
itself being dismissed in a few lines : 


I think I now see them upon the bowling-green, the men of renown, amidst 
hundreds of people with no renown at all, who gaze upon them with timid wonder. 
Fame, after all, is a glorious thing, though it last only for a day. There’s Cribb, the 
champion of England, and perhaps the best man in England : there he is with his 
huge massive figure, and a face wonderfully like that of a lion. There is Belcher, the 
younger . . . the most scientific pugilist that ever entered a ring. . . . Crosses 
him, what a contrast ! grim, savage Shelton, who has a civil word for nobody and 
a hard blow for anybody—hard ! one blow, given with the proper play of his 
athletic arm, will unsense a giant. Yonder individual, who strolls about with his 
hands behind him supporting his brown coat lappets, under-sized, and who looks 
anything but what he is, is the King of the light weights, so called—Randall ! the 
terrible Randall, who has Irish blood in his veins: not the better for that, nor 
the worse ; and not far from him is his last antagonist, Ned ‘Turner, who, though 
beaten by him, still thinks himself as good a man, in which he is, perhaps, right, 
for it was a near thing ; and “a better shentleman,” in which he is quite right, 
for he is a Welshman. . . . There was—what! shall I name thee last ? Ay, why 
not ? I believe that thou art the last of all that strong family still above the sod, 
where mayst thou long continue—true species of English stuff, Tom of Bedford— 
sharp as Winter, kind as Spring. 

Hail to thee, Tom of Bedford. . . . Hail to thee, six-foot Englishman of the 
brown eye, worthy to have carried a six-foot bow at Flodden, where England’s 
yeomen triumphed over Scotland’s King, his clans and chivalry. Hail to thee, last 
of England’s bruisers, after all the many victories which thou hast achieved—true 
English victories, unbought by yellow gold... . 


It is the accessory excitement, rather than the encounter itself, which 
seems most to have attracted literary attention in the past. In the Essays 
of Wiliam Hazlitt we have a long account of “The Fight,” but it is the 
“coach drive towards Hungerford and some very intimate and exact 
discussions upon training which really interested the essayist. Perhaps it 
is that one fight is extremely like another and few deserve a very precise 
description. That which Hazlitt saw was between Hickman (known as the 
“‘ Gasman ’’) and Bill Neate. 


“« T saw his (Neate’s) teeth clenched together and his brows knit close against the 
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sun. He held out both his arms at full length straight before him, like two sledge- — 
hammers, and raised his left an inch or two higher. The Gasman could not get — 
over this guard—they struck mutually and fell, but without advantage on either 
side. .. The Gasman aiming a mortal blow at his adversary’s neck with his 
right hand, and failing from the length he had to reach, the other returned it with 
his left at full swing, planted a tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and eyebrow, 
and made a red ruin of that side of his face.” 


Neate won against a very plucky antagonist. 

This account bears a very strong resemblance to that between Polydeuces 
and Amycus, though it lacks that other’s sumptuousness of expression. 

In his Preface to Cashel Byron’s Profession Mr. Shaw tells us that 
pugilism was supposed to have died of its own blackguardism : whereas 
‘it lived by its blackguardism and died of its intolerable tediousness.” 

That is very true, but it must be remembered that the tediousness 
sprang very largely from the blackguardism—that is to say, towards the 
end the men used to stand off from each other, doing as little damage as 
possible and earning their money as easily as may be. Moreover, men who 
fought a “cross ” were, particularly in those days, seldom good enough 
actors to appear beaten with any degree of plausibility, when they could, 
in fact, have continued fighting : and the result was that they stood about 
the ring, sparring in a tentative fashion, wrestling now and again, and | 
wasting time, waiting for an opportunity to fall with some show of reality. 

Thackeray, however, who, according to Mr. Shaw, loved a prize-fight 
as he loved a fool, appeared to think that the sport died of hypercritical 
respectability. There is, of course, plenty to be said on both sides. But, 
as ever, and in all forms of fighting, whether for life, for fun, or for money, 
it should be added that the worst rufhanism was practised by those without 
the ring, who never risked nor meant to risk a black eye or a thick ear, but 
who merely organised the fight for gain, pitched the ring, and provided 
the necessary gear, whether it was H.E. or ropes for a ring. 

The encounter in 1860 between Tom Sayers and Heenan—the “ Benicia 
Boy ’’—was about the last affair with bare knuckles fit for a conspicuous 
place in the history of the prize-ring. There may have been other good 
by-battles, but there is no good record of them as such. From first to 
last, in the oldest days of all, just as to-day, we look to championship 
contests for representative form—and seldom find it. One or both of the 
champions may be as good men as it is possible to find, but the show 
that they put up when pitted against each other is very frequently indeed 
poor when compared to the performance of a couple of ‘‘ unknowns.” 
The battle between Sayers and Heenan was, however, a noble one, if 
only because Sayers, who was giving much away in height, weight, and 
reach, broke a bone in his right arm early in the fight, went on doggedly 
fighting with his left alone, and virtually won. The police interfered, 
however ; the fight was stopped and the result had to be declared a draw. 

Thackeray’s indignation on this occasion was expressed in Punch for 
April 28th, 1860, to which he contributed (anonymously) : 
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The Fight of Sayerius and Heenanus 
A Lay of Ancient London 
_ (Supposed to be recounted to his great-grandchildren, April 17th, a.p. 1g20, 
by an ancient Gladiator) 


. . » What know ye, race of milksops, 
Untaught of the P.R. 

What stopping, lunging, countering, 
Fibbing or rallying are ? 

What boots to use the lingo, 

When you have not the thing ? 

How paint to you the glories 

Of Belcher, Cribb, or Spring— 

To you, whose sire turns up his eyes 
At mention of the Ring? 


Then each his hand stretched forth to grasp, 
His foeman’s fives in friendly clasp ; 
Each felt his balance trim and true— 
Each up to square his mauleys threw ; 
Each tried his best to draw his man— 
The feint, the dodge, the opening plan, 
Till left and right Sayerius tried : 
Heenanus’ grin proclaimed him wide ; 
He shook his nut, a lead essayed, 
Nor reached Sayerius’ watchful head. 
At length each left is sudden flung, 
We heard the ponderous thud, 
And from each tongue the news was wrung 
Sayerius hath “‘ First Blood !” 
Adown Heenanus’ Roman nose 
Freely the tell-tale claret flows, 
While stern Sayerius’ forehead shows 
That in the interchange of blows 
Heenanus’ aim was good ! 
Again each iron mauley swung, 
And loud the counter-betting rung, 
Till breathless all, and wild with blows, 
Fiercely they grappled for a close ; 
A moment in close hug they swing 
Hither and thither round the ring, 
Then from Heenanus’ clinch of brass 
Sayerius smiling slips to grass ! 


. in each succeeding round 
Sayerius smiling came, 

With head as cool and wind as sound, 
As his first moment on the ground, 

Still confident and game. 
How from Heenanus’ sledge-like fist, 
Striving a smasher to resist, 
Sayerius’ stout right arm gave way, 
Yet the maimed hero still made play... . 


3D 
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Heenan’s wife, Adah Isaacs Menken, made a certain name for herself, 
but her book of poems, Infelicia, does not show that her inspiration was 
drawn from the exploits of her husband, save perhaps by a very oblique 
route ! 

Mr. Shaw’s was about the first original mind to interest itself in boxing 
as a subject for literature. That is to say, he seems to have been the 
first person who wrote on the subject without exaggerated enthusiasm 
or perfervid loathing. In Cashel Byron’s Profession he is, on the whole, just. 
In this story the fact of Byron’s profession of prize-fighter is of greater 
importance than the details of his craft. Cashel Byron was a young gentle- 
man who, not having the faintest interest in books, runs away from school 
to Australia and speedily learns to earn his living, first as assistant to an 
old bruiser who keeps a gymnasium and later as a bruiser himself. In this 
capacity he returns to England, where he makes a considerable name, 
attaching to himself Lord Worthington, both as backer and friend. Lydia 
Carew, an heiress, admires him very frankly and very deeply for his 
physical beauty—which is not the sign of decadence certain refined people 
would have us believe, but a sign of normal health. However, she is duly 
puzzled by Byron’s use of slang, whilst her companion is horrified. Men, 
Miss Goff seems to argue, who use slang words which are incomprehensibie 
to her must necessarily be of a coarse and brutal nature. I mention this 
side-issue to point out that Mr. Shaw was anxious in a “ novel of his 
nonage,” just as young writers are anxious now, to subscribe the platitude 
‘* A man’s a man for a’ that.’ In fact, he wished to show that essential 
virtues are not dimmed by what in some circles would pass for social errors. 

Later in the story Lydia is witness of what promised at one time to be 
a very pretty street fight, but before Cashel, much against his will, can hit 
. the delinquent someone in the crowd recognises him, and the provoker of 
mischief grovels in penitence. 

Mr. Shaw had a good wholesome respect for the good, clean boxer, and 
his darts were aimed rather at the institution of pugilism than at its 
practitioners. 

. +. The spectacle of a poor human animal (he says in the Preface) fighting 
faithfully for his backers, like a terrier killing rats, or a racehorse doing its best 
to win a race for its owner, is one which ought to persuade any sensible person 
of the folly of treating the actual combatants as “ the principals ” in a prize-fight. 
Cockfighting was not suppressed by imprisoning the cocks, and prize-fighting will 
not be suppressed by imprisoning the pugilists. 

‘This, of course, referred to those days when occasional attempts were 
still made to bring off a secret match. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession (he goes on to say), on its prize-fighting side, is an 
attempt to take the reader behind the scenes without unfairly confusing profes- 
sional pugilism with the blackguardly environment which is no more essential to 
it than to professional cricket, and which is now losing its hold on the pugilist 
through the substitution of gate-money at boxing exhibitions for stakes at prize- 
fights as his means of living. . . . It may even help in the Herculean task of 
eliminating romantic fisticuffs from English novels, and to clear them from the 


| 
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reproach of childishness and crudity which they certainly deserve in this respect . 
Even in the best nineteenth-century novels the heroes knock the villains down. 


_ And 


There is an abominable vein of retaliatory violence in the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. 


In regard to the first part of this quotation, ‘‘ the substitution of gate- 
money ” has, of course, almost entirely superseded the old system of 
stakes. Boxing is now a trade or business, and, in the case of champions 
or men temporarily elevated to that position by a newspaper campaign. 
an exceedingly lucrative trade. But why romantic fisticuffs should be 
eliminated from English novels it is a little difficult to see. And why should 
childishness be a reproach ? It is the English novelist’s business to describe 
life, however childish, and (within limits) however crude. As to “ retaliatory 
violence,” certainly Sherlock Holmes was a first-rate bruiser, and Raffle 
doubled boxing with his cricket : but in real life heroes do knock down 
villains from time to time, though it is equally true that villains sometimes 
bash heroes. ‘The hero who cannot box is at the mercy of the villain who 
can. It therefore behoves heroes to be boxers, and novelists, and even 
Mr. Shaw himself, to remember that a split lip or a thick ear is a small 
matter and does not lead, as do backbiting and evil-speaking, to long- 
drawn hatreds and the hideousness of suppressed and cankering passion. 
Pierce Egan may have sung his crude praise of bruising as a national 
sport from an internationally warlike point of view, but he was equally 
aware of that sport’s private and homely application, whether to men with 
a quarrel or to men in search of exercise. 


Til 


There are two modern authors who have closely associated themselves 
with boxing and who have each to his credit at least one story which has 
definitely passed, as it were, into the annals of the Ring. They are Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle with Rodney Stone and the late Jack London with 
The Game. £r¢ 

Rodney Stone first appeared serially in the Strand Magazine in the 
mid-’nineties ; and no small part of the enjoyment to be got from the 
story in that form lay in the admirable illustrations of the late Mr. Sydney 
Paget (whose pictures have fixed for us the face and figure of Sherlock 
Holmes as permanently as his author’s description). Rodney Stone is a 
rattling good story, but, as in life, the by-battle between Jem Harrison 
and Joe Berks is an infinitely better business than the big match in which 
Champion Harrison, taking Jem’s place at the eleventh hour, practically 
defeats Crab Wilson. For one thing, “ the hero knocks down the villain,” 
which is very satisfactory, for all that Mr. Shaw may say. Again, the main 
battle, though excellently described, is, besides being a disappointing 
draw in its result, far more closely and recognisably derived from various 
facts than the other. The Smith’s last fight is, as regards literature, a matter 
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of research rather than of invention. That is not to decry it as negligible, 
for it is one of those pieces of description read many years ago which has 
made a lasting impression. People who were small boys then had never. 
read a story of the Prize-Ring before, and it is very doubtful if they have 
read a better since. | i 

A few years later, also in the Strand, in the first instance, and subse- 
quently in a volume of stories called The Green Flag, Sir Arthur published 
The Croxley Master. This is a tale of a medical student who turns 
professional for one golden occasion in order to win enough money to 
pay for his fees. It is not a likely yarn, but once we arrive at the ring-side, 
with Mr. Robert Montgomery in one corner and Silas Craggs, the 
“ Master,” in the other (seconded by a red-haired hussy called Anastasia), 
we are quite content to forget the improbability of the setting and read 
again and again of that splendid fight. Yet, unhappily enough, to a boxer, 
the most unforgettable passage in the story is the record of a mistake—an 
amazing mistake from an author of Sir Conan Doyle’s pugilistic experience. 

Montgomery, the hero, has been knocked down and rises, dizzily, at the 
eighth second. For some time he continues to avoid punishment, then the 
Master sends him down again. 


This time he knew that he was done. With bitter agony he realised, as he groped 
blindly with his hands, that he could not possibly raise himself. Far away and muffled 
he heard, amid the murmurs of the multitude, the fateful voice of the timekeeper 


counting off the seconds. 

“ One-two-three-four-five-six———””’ 
“Time !”’ said the referee. 

People who are not acquainted with the rules of boxing and the procedure 
in matches must regard this as the arbitrary interference of the referee to 
save the hero. If it means anything to them they must believe that he was 
grossly unfair. This impression is strengthened by an observation a few 
lines later. “‘ It was pleasant to him (the referee) to intervene as a Deus ex 
machina at so dramatic a moment.” It is not the referee’s business to call 
“Time.” It is the timekeeper’s. What actually happened was that the 
rounds in this encounter were of the usual three minutes each, and the 
sixth second after Montgomery’s fall coincided with the 180th second of 
that round. So that, in the ordinary language of the ring, Montgomery was 
a : : 

saved by the call of ‘ Time.’” It is a thing that often happens. It is 
extraordinarily difficult in such a case for the timekeeper to be strictly 
accurate and fair. He has to keep his eye upon the hand of his stop-watch 
mounting to the sixtieth second, and, at the same time, to count the ten 
seconds allowed for a man who has been knocked down to rise. From 
personal experience I know that in such a case it is almost impossible not to 
confuse yourself with a lightning speculation as to which species of “ Time ” 
will come first—the “‘'Time ” which announces a man’s defeat or the 
‘ Time, ‘ at the end of a round, which saves him, or rather which gives 
him a minute in which to be sponged and rubbed and fanned by his 
seconds and, very likely, to recover. ; 
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Nowadays in the big professional matches, except at the National 
porting Club, it is the referee who counts aloud when a man is down, 
sawing the air with his arm to mark each second ; he also calls ‘‘ Time ” 
jor “ Out.” He does not use a watch. 

The question remains—how came Sir Conan Doyle to make a slip 
which, for a boxer, quite spoils the story ? Was it merely a slip or was the 
author faced with the grim alternative of tautology or facetiousness ? Did 
he wish to avoid saying “‘ Time!’ said the timekeeper,” equally with 

‘Time !’ said the man with the stop-watch ” ? And again we have the 
mistake at the end of the minute’s rest. ‘‘ ‘ Seconds out of the ring!’ cried 
the referee. ‘ Time!’ ” . 

There were ways out of the difficulty, thoughit is not for me to point them. 

Moreover, it should be observed that in stories about boxing the beaten 
man is nearly always knocked out by a blow on the exact point of the chin, 
and falls flat on his back. In practice the blow lands just at the side of the 
hin and the man almost invariably falls forward. 

Jack London’s The Game is a much more realistic story. It deals with a 
glove-fight in America, and excellently describes that fight as seen by a 
girl, the sweetheart of the hero, who has never seen any boxing before and 
who barely understands what the word means. Joe Fleming is held up 
throughout for the reader’s admiration as the finest type of athlete. But 
the reader with some knowledge of the noble art (as practised in England), 
or even without it, should, putting aside the romantic interest for a moment, 
judge for himself. This is Mr. London’s description of the fourteenth and 
last round. Ponta, the ruffianly sort of bruiser, up till now has been rushing, 
attacking his man with ferocity and a certain low cunning ; but now Joe, 
who has been saving himself and wearing his man down, is beginning to 
get his own back. It is evident that, save for a miracle, he will win: 


Joe leaned forward, feet gathered under him for a spring, like a foot-racer waiting 
the start. He was waiting for the gong. When it sounded he shot forward and 
across the ring, catching Ponta in the midst of his seconds as he rose from his 
stool. And in the midst of his seconds he went down, knocked down by a right- 
hand blow. As he arose from the confusion of buckets, stools and seconds, Joe put 
him down again. And yet a third time he went down before he could escape from 
his own corner. 

Joe had at last become the whirlwind. Genevieve remembered his “ Just watch, 

“you'll know when I go after him!” The house knew it too. It was on its feet, 
every voice raised in a fierce yell. It was the blood-cry of the crowd, and it sounded 
to her like what she imagined must be the howling of wolves. And what with 
confidence in her lover’s victory she found room in her heart to pity Ponta. 

In vain he struggled to defend himself, to block, to cover up, the duck, to clinch 

“into a moment’s safety. That moment was denied him. Knockdown after knock- 
down was his portion. He was knocked to the canvas backwards, and sideways, 

_ was punched in the clinches and in the break-aways—stiff, jolty blows that dazed 
his brain and drove the strength from his muscles. He was knocked into the corners 
and out again, against the ropes, rebounding, and with another blow against the 

“ropes once more. He fanned the air with his arms, showering savage blows upon 
emptiness. There was nothing human left in him. He was the beast incarnate, 
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i cing and being destroyed. He was smashed down to his knees, but 
ie i ete a staggering to his feet only to be met stiff-handed on the 
hurling back against the ropes. ; : 

Te een ste. eee pantie ntl glazing eyes and mS eee | 

grotesque and heroic, fighting to the last, striving to get at his antagonist he surge 

and was driven about the ring. And in that moment Joe’s foot slipped on the wet 
canvas. Ponta’s swimming eyes saw and knew the chance. All the fleeing strength 
in his body gathered itself together for the lightning lucky punch. Even . Jo 
slipped, the other smote him, fairly on the point of the chin. He went over back- 
ward. Genevieve saw his muscles relax while he was yet in the air, and she heard 
the thud of his head on the canvas. 

This is all very fine—but it is utterly wrong. In the first place Joe was 
guilty of one of the dirtiest tricks of his trade by rushing Ponta in his 
corner before he was clear of his seconds and their gear. You often see 
third-raters try to do this, though it is seldom successful. Secondly, if he 
had Ponta so completely at his mercy as described he was a very incom- 
petent boxer, or else a very cruel one, not to knock him out forthwith. 
Lastly, we are left to infer from what a doctor says that the whole back 
of Joe’s skull was smashed in by his contact with the padded canvas floor. 
And this is caused by a blow from a man in the last stages of exhaustion. 
Mr. London goes on to describe how utterly dead-beat he was, and how, 
poor chap, after his genuinely heroic effort, the charmingly sporting crowd 
refused to applaud him. k ‘ 

The whole of this fight as described is a most disgusting affair ; both 
men clinch again and again in order to save punishment, and both this 
and the use of the kidney blow are held up for our admiration. As for the 
smashed skull, it is simply incredible. But as a story for people who have 
no special interest in the good name of boxing The Game was well played. 


IV 


Just before the war boxing became widely and wildly popular once 
more. All orders of society, previously supplied by the National Sporting 
Club and Wonderland respectively, crowded to fill Olympia. Then the 
war, which naturally overthrew so many enthusiasms, passed—and passed 
over boxing. The practice of the sport began once more exactly where it 
had left off. Men of letters (and women) were commissioned to say how 
a glove-fight struck them—Mr. Shaw in the Nation, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
in the New Statesman.* Mr. Bennett’s was the best contribution to the 
literature of the sport, by a man who knows nothing of it, that I have 
found, though even Mr. Bennett cannot refrain from calling the ring a 
“* square circle.” 

me ie championship match,’ said the experts to him, ‘is never any 
good !’”: 

The devoted experts were wrong again. In five seconds the championship 


fighting stood plainly in a class apart, thanks solely to Carpentier. Carpentier 
caught Beckett on the nose at once. Beckett positively had to rub his nose, an act 
I er ee ee SO 


* The New Statesman. December 13th, 1919. 
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) which made the strong men around me shudder. Beckett was utterly outclassed. 
He never had a chance. . . . The Stadium beheld him lying stunned on his face. 

_.. . Was the show worthy of the talents and the time lavished on its preparation 
and accomplishment, worthy of the tradition, of the prowess, of the fostering 
newspapers, of Mr. Cochran ? It was. Was it a moral show ? It was—as moral as 
an Inter-University Rugger match. Was it an athletic show ? It was. Did it uplift ? 
It did. Did it degrade ? It did not. Was it offensive ? No. Ought the noble art to 
continue ? It ought. 


_ The literature of boxing has dealt almost exclusively with the profes- 
sional ring, because no doubt it is chiefly the professionals who have 
caught the public eye. And their skill in the sport has been almost 
invariably greater than that of amateurs. Yet “ Fighting for fighting’s 

sake ” is by far the more admirable sport and, from a romantic or dramatic 
point of view, better worth watching than the usual fight for a prize : for 
the enjoyment of a good fight and the enjoyment of sheer skill are almost 
separable. But the records, especially finely-written records, of amateur 
boxing are few. It is appropriate to bring this article to an end with his own 
account of what must have been indeed a glorious scrap in which the late 
Julian Grenfell took part at Johannesburg when, shortly before the war, 
his regiment was in South Africa. Grenfell made a certain name for himself 
as a boxer at Oxford. From the point of view of strict science he was 
probably, in those days, rather but not much, better than the usual 
University middle-weight. And he really loved fighting, in a way that is 
fare even amongst amateurs. 

This is his own account of the affair at Johannesburg* : 
A man who was in training for the Amateur Championship said he would come 
and fight me. He was a fireman, called Tye ; he used to be a sailor, and he looked 
as hard as a hammer. I quaked in my shoes when I saw him, and quaked more 
when I heard he was two to one and favourite for the Championship, and quaked 
most when my trainer went to see him, and returned with word that he had knocked 
out two men in a quarter of an hour. He went into the ring on the night, and he 
came straight for me like a tiger, and hit left and right ; I stopped the left, but it 
knocked my guard aside, and he crashed his right clean into the point of my jaw— 
it was clean knock-out : but by the fluke of Heaven I recovered and came to and 
got on my feet again by the time they had counted six. I could hardly stand, and 
I could only see a white blur in front of me ; but I just had sense to keep my guard 
up, and hit hard at the blur whenever it came within range. He knocked me down 
’ twice more, but my head was clearing every moment, and I felt a strange sort of 
confidence that I was master of him. I put him down in the second round, with a 
right counter, which shook him ; he took a count of eight. In the third round I 
went into him, and beat his guard down, then crossed again with the right, and 
felt it go right home with all my arm and body behind it. I knew it was the end 

_ when I hit ; and he never moved for twenty seconds. They said it was the best 
fight they had seen for years in Johannesburg, and my boxing men went clean off 
their heads, and carried me twice round the hall. I was rist. 4lb., and he was 
11st. 3lb., and I think it was the best fight I shall ever have. 


I never want to read a better account of a boxing-match than that. 


* From Julian Grenfell. By Viola Meynell. (Reprinted from the Dublin Review.) 
Burns & Oates. 1918. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON : A CANTERBURY) 
PILGRIM 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I 


cs CANTERBURY PILGRIM ”—for was he not among those 

that set out in showery April from Southwark at the ‘Tabard, 

though unaccountably missed by Chaucer in his catalogue of 

ilgrims ? He rode an ass, amusing the others by the contrast 

of his cheerful bulk swaying over the waggish ears, with the thin strong 

corpse of the pathetic beast, but amusing himself most of all. Sometimes 

he or the ass urged forward, sometimes strayed to the rear, but most 

often he was to be found talking to the Franklin and the liveried Haber- 

dasher, Carpenter, and the rest, or shouting at the “ som-del deef ”’ Wife 

of Bath ; yet not always talking or shouting, but at whiles listening and 
then letting his head fall into thoughtfulness equally brief. 

Often had he dreamed of such a pilgrimage, for, like many townsmen, 
he hated the town because he feared it, and dreams are born of fears. 
In a vision of the future he had seen, clearly and painfully, great cities 
scurfing the land, grey obscure blotches on the green, black islands on 
every river, smoking and increasing clouds at every port ; and in all these 
cities men huddled together, no longer eager to escape but contented to 
dwell in them and breed in them and die in yet larger cities than they were 
born in, if only their homes might be made a little more comfortable, the 
sense of insecurity be diminished, and hunger be removed a thought 
farther away. ‘That vision—a recurring vision like the fear of insanity— 
and that vision alone had power to sadden him, for although he was 
nearing fifty he still wondered equally at men’s failure to obey their 
impulses and the failure to follow their reason ; and so before he had 
ridden a mile from London he found himself suddenly shaken from dismal 
thoughts by the voice of the Franklin and only then realising that he had 
been wandering. He answered the Franklin with a smile and returned 
jest for jest as they all moved slowly and disorderly forward. 

But of the talk that took place I do not now intend to speak. Some of it 
is written in The Canterbury Tales, and what is lost will never be recovered 
now. An obstinate fate kept him apart from that silent pilgrim of elvish 
countenance who at the bidding of the seemly host began the Tale of Sir 
Thopas ; and the same fate deprived us of the tale told by our friend as 
he hung over the slender spine of his ass. It was a merry story of unreason- 
able nonsense, at which the choleric Reeve scoffed, the Clerk listened in 
critic wise (thinking he had heard parts of it before but never so fantas- 
tically told), and the Wife of Bath and various others chuckled. It is a 
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lost tale, but I would rather recover it than much else that was said on 
this mirthfully pious pilgrimage. 
__ Why was he there, a stranger from another time, setting out with these 
from their own city—his city also—and ambling thus happily towards 
Canterbury ? He wanted to see Canterbury, but not for that alone would 
_ he have burdened his ass and endured so certain an insecurity. More than 
that, he wanted to join in a pilgrimage, to partake of the discomforts and 
_ the felicities of the journey, to break spiritual and material bread with 
_ his fellows of all degrees, to feel what they felt, which is not always easy, 
_and to give them what he felt, which is yet harder. Yet a pilgrimage to 
_ Canterbury, though he delighted in it, was but a makeshift, a shadow of 
_ another delight. It was not a pilgrimage that he desired to share in, but a 
Crusade : Jerusalem called him, and it was his unspoken regret that he 
was born too late in time to join in any of those splendid, sacred, vain 
enterprises against the Eastern thieves of the Lord’s tomb. His imagination 
quickened at any touch of splendid and heroic, and most of all at the 
_ thought of those who had gone forth to restore a violated sanctity and 
_ expunge a shameful humiliation. Sounds still filled his ears that had been 
flung up at the walls of Jerusalem, prayers were still on his lips that had 
been uttered beneath the walls of Jerusalem, the dazzling was still before 
his eyes of the spears and shields that had advanced against the walls of 
Jerusalem. How could he not lament the passage of centuries ? He longed 
for what had gone by partly because it had gone and partly because forget- 
fulness seemed disloyalty. Two hundred years ago Richard Cceur de Lion 
had marched magnificently to the Holy Land ; but the time of the Crusades 
was past and a smaller spirit now stirred in men. But religion was still a 
public thing, and men did not yet scruple to wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves or nodding from their bonnets ; and when he thought of religion 
and the tomb of his Lord he thought not of a private joy or grief but of 
a public festival or Lent. Yet beneath his public frankness there was this 
private longing—a longing that Christ would come again not in the 
Future but in a returning Past ; and this private conviction—that the 
best that had been was indestructible and, might it but be revived, would 
become precious again to all men, purged of casual faults and the accidents 
of time. The future was dumb and indifferent or, so far as he saw it, was 
violently broken off from the past and therefore a betrayal ; his fond eyes 
_ were set upon a rebuilding of the past, a return to a freer, simpler, and 
easier life which instinct and reason alike might justify. For those strong- 
winged, divine monitors, instinct and reason, held equal though alter- 
' nating sway over him ; but while instinct prompted him even now to urge 
this voluble pilgrim company to set their eyes not upon near Canterbury 
but upon distant Jerusalem, reason bade him stay and share in the life 
that streamed by his side and be but a man among men with a gift of speech 
a little fuller, a little richer of humour, than that of those around. ‘Thus 
sometimes he was saved by instinct, when reason ruled too narrowly, and 
sometimes by reason when instinct was like a live eel in a horse ; between 
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the two he was sane and passionate, humorous and serious, faithful and 
critical, a pious rebel—true member of the motley company that made 
the road dusty here and muddy there as they stumbled slowly from hole 
to hole. 

Of his satisfaction on reaching Canterbury, the silence that struck him 
suddenly in the shadow of its walls, the graver silence that glorified the 
spot where the Martyr had fallen, of the prayers of the pilgrims and their 
meetings with other pilgrims, and of the journey back to London when 
other tales were told we know nothing certainly. What has disappeared 
in time can only be recaptured by the imagination that broods upon the 
bosom of that dark until it conceives, and a new creation is born. Even 
he remembers it now only as a dream, with a surety that once, in the dark 
backward and abysm of time, he did so join in the common movement 
and share the devotion, the delight, the weariness, and the blessing of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims. 


II 


It is without hesitation that I seize upon the natural piety of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton as his primary distinction. His humour, high spirits, vehemence, 
clearness of vision and perverse reason are conspicuous but secondary 
qualities, making him something of a poet and more of a critic, but not, 
as that rarer quality makes him, a more distinguished character. He laughs 
with a hint of the riotousness of Rabelais, but he is without the indecency 
andalso, it must be admitted, without the astringent excellencies of Rabelais. 
He has high spirits, truly, but not the creative eagerness which made 
Dickens’s high spirits always welcome or endurable. He is as vehement 
as Carlyle, but he lacks the vehement poetry of Carlyle. He is clear-sighted, 
but without the self-immolating passion which made Swift’s clearness of 
vision so impressive and disturbing. He is brilliantly and perversely reason- 
able, but without the faithful beauty of speech that made Ruskin readable 
even when most perverse. But all these qualities, which are definitely his 
own, although in unequal degree, are subdued to his natural piety—a 
quality that still survives the contempt attached to its name. It knits 
together the strange disorder of his gifts, and so he sustains the ardour of 
an apostle even while enjoying part of the satisfaction of an artist. Thus 
he is able to speak of Mr. Hardy as a sort of village atheist brooding and 
blaspheming over the village idiot, without offending the many who 
worship Mr. Hardy and nothing else in the world ; for his phrase is 
sincere, and those who do not accept it recognise that it is spoken without 
arrogant and stupid contempt. Moreover, he has already prepared the 
reader with a breath of humour by speaking of Meredith and Mr. Hardy 
as freethinkers who escaped from the Victorian city and found themselves in 
the fork of two naturalistic paths ; one path going upwards through forest 
to lonely, healthy hills, and the other down to a swamp. Mr. Hardy, he 
says, went down to botanise in the swamp. And again, he suggests that 
it is not often necessary to invent God in order to prove how unnecessary 
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and undesirable He is ; but Mr. Hardy is anthropomorphic out of sheer 


atheism. Clearness of vision enables Mr. Chesterton to make the further 
remark, in distinguishing between Meredith and Mr. Hardy, that it was 


“~~ 


ee ree ee VON 


She tet 


the man with the healthy outlook who had the crabbed ‘and perverse 
_ Style, and the man with the crabbed and perverse outlook who had the 


healthy and manly style. Our author is good at distinctions and dichotomies, 
and fond of contriving meaningless ones ; but it is not to call attention to 
his habit that I refer at this point to his remarks on the two novelists and 
poets, but to show how naturally he speaks out of a religious mind. 

Mr. Chesterton did not go to Jerusalem to find Jerusalem, or even to 


_write The New Ferusalem,* the latest (if I am not mistaken or overtaken) 


aS 


and one of the best of his books ; rather was it to compare the visible with 


_ the invisible city. An impulse of old devotion sent and sustained him, and 


is traceable like a dark vein through the body of the book. He extravagates 
as amazingly, as amusingly as ever, but that original impulse is nevertheless 
the life of his story. That he has actually made the pilgrimage, that he has 


stood before the Holy Sepulchre and ascended the Mount of Olives, that 
he has seen the city in Christian hands again at last is a deep joy : for his 


dream is confirmed. Esthetic incongruities do not disgust him ; what is 


_ tawdry cannot be simply tawdry while it remains a symbol of what is 


eternal. No wonder will seem wonderful, he cries, neither Sepulchre nor 
Pyramid, skylark nor Sphinx, unless it is looked at in a spirit of historical 
humility. That, too, is an expression of his humane religion. 

He is far from being an impeccable writer, but The New Ferusalem is 
the least faulty of his books and contains pages of his finest prose. I find 
it hard not to quote more than a few lines from the chapter in which he 
looks over the buried cities of the Plain : 


There was something already suggested about the steep scenery through which 

J went as I thought about these things ; a sense of silent catastrophe and fundamental 
cleavage in the deep division of the cliffs and crags. They were all the more 
profoundly moving, because my sense of them was almost as subconscious as the 
subconsciousness about which I was reflecting. I had fallen again into the old habit 
of forgetting where I was going, and seeing things with one eye off, in a blind 
abstraction. I awoke from a sort of trance of absent-mindedness in a landscape 
that might well awaken anybody. It might awaken a man sleeping ; but he would 
think he was still in a nightmare. It might wake the dead, but they would probably 
_ think they were in hell. Half-way down the slope the hills had taken on a certain 
pallor which had about it something primitive, as if the colours were not yet created. 
There was only a kind of cold and wan blue in the local skies which contrasted 
with wild skyline. Perhaps we are accustomed to the contrary condition of the 
clouds moving and mutable and the hills solid and serene; but anyhow there 
seemed something of the making of a new world about the quiet of the skies and 
the cold convulsion of the landscape. But if it was between chaos and creation, it 
was creation by God or at least by the gods, something with an aim in its anarchy. 
It was very different in the final stage of the descent, where my mind woke up 
from its meditations. One can only say that the whole landscape was like a leper. 


* The New Ferusalem. By G. K. Chesterton, Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
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It was of a wasting white and silver and grey, with mere dots of decadent vegetation 
like the green spots of a plague. In shape it not only rose into horns and crests 
like waves or clouds, but I believe it actually alters like waves or clouds, visibly 
but with a loathsome slowness. The swamp is alive. And I found again a certain 
advantage in forgetfulness ; for I saw all this incredible country before I even 
remembered its name, or the ancient tradition about its nature. Then even the 
green plague-spots failed, and everything seemed to fall away into a universal 
blank under the staring sun, as I came, in the great spaces of the circle of a lifeless 
sea, into the silence of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


If He did not come, he adds, to do battle with abominable things, even 
in the darkness of the brain of man, I know not why He came. The same 
element of religion, religion as it is found smouldering in the general heart 
of inarticulate men or flaming in the heart of the articulate, quickens the 
best of his poems. The Crusader in him has dictated the subject of 
Lepanto and made it a superb lyric, superb in impulse, rhythm, style. 
It is not a poem about Lepanto, as many men might have written, but a 
poem in which the name, and the great story clinging around it, have 
exalted him to the utterance of the magnificence, the heroism, the glory 
by which the Christian tradition lives in his mind : 


St. Michael’s on his Mountain in the sea-roads of the north 
(Don John of Austria is girt and going forth) 
Where the grey seas glitter and the sharp tides shift 
And the sea-folk labour and the red sails lift. 
He shakes his lance of iron and he claps his wings of stone ; 
The noise is gone through Normandy ; the noise is gone alone ; 
The North is full of tangled things and texts and aching eyes 
And dead is all the innocence of anger and surprise, 
And Christian killeth Christian in a narrow dusty room, 
And Christian dreadeth Christ that hath a newer face of doom, 
And Christian hateth Mary that God kissed in Galilee, 
But Don John of Austria is riding to the sea. 
Don John calling through the blast and the eclipse 
Crying with the trumpet, with the trumpet of his lips, 
Trumpet that sayeth ha ! 

Domino gloria ! 
Don John of Austria 
Is shouting to the ships. 


And when he turns to his own country (in A Short History of England) his 
regard is still religious. Not in any story of mankind, he asserts, has the 
irony of God chosen the foolish things so catastrophically to confound the 
wise ; for the common crowd of poor and ignorant Englishmen, because 
they only knew that they were Englishmen, burst through the filthy 
cobwebs of four hundred years and stood where their fathers stood when 
they knew that they were Christian men. Mr. Chesterton has but to lift 
his head and speak suddenly from his heart, and out of that dark, heaving 
forest of intuitions and traditions there issues a simple nobility of speech. 
That foolish things should be chosen to confound the wise is the theme 
of The Ballad of the White Horse, where it is used with almost equa 
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fervour and facility. Like The New Yerusalem, the Ballad has a central 
religiousness, but except in a few passages it is uninformed by the serious- 
ness of poetry and even wanting in the seriousness of the author’s better 
prose. It is remarkable and sad that the sincerity of the idea should be 
so wantonly damaged by mere carelessness. Alfred has come down to us, 
says the author, as Arthur and Roland have come down, by national 
legends, because he fought for the Christian civilisation against the 
heathen nihilism ; and that spacious, undying contest dominates and gives 
unity to the Ballad, as it dominates and gives unity to most of Mr. 
Chesterton’s work in prose and verse. But how dissipated is the impulse, 
how slack the obedience, how casual the seeing eye, how slovenly the 
recording hand! The Ballad is almost the worst of Mr. Chesterton’s 
poems, yet has passages of his truest inspiration to rebuke and redeem the 
whole. He has outraged even the ample indulgencies of his metre ; and his 
contempt for form, not a small thing in itself, becomes greatly significant 
when it spoils his presentation of a genuine vision. The battle-piece has 
power and joy and is therefore a credible relation, but best of all is 
Alfred’s expression of the antagonism between faith and nihilism : 


When all philosophies shall fail, — 
This word alone shall fit ; 
That a sage feels too small for life, 
And a fool too large for it. 


In his dark vision Alfred utters a prophecy of the ever-recurring invasion : 


When is great talk of trend and tide, 
And wisdom and destiny, 

Hail that undying heathen 
That is sadder than the sea 


the old barbarian, whose reincursion will be marked by terror and cruel 
tales of hereditary curses, by men becoming slaves without a lord, by the 
revival, in short, of all those ills and enormities against which the great 
King’s lyrist has cried in consistent defiance. There is more of our day than 
of Alfred’s day in this, but the visionary quality of the Ballad is scarcely 
impaired by this fact ; and in reading it 1 am constantly reminded that 
the briefest mental revisitation of vanished England is sufficient to animate 
our author with at least the indignation of ancient prophecy. 


Ifl 


Mr. Chesterton has the faculty of pouring all his qualities, good and ill 
alike, into the merest essay, the slightest whimsey ; but while his native 
religiousness is not often explicit though generally present, those other 
qualities of humour, perverse reason and the rest, are nearly always 
explicit—clamorous, even, as rooks and jays, iterative as the cuckoo. 
There is a ferment of good things, a froth of poor things, a rich confusion, 
an uncostly prodigality, a creaking facetiousness ; the best is jostled by the 
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worst, what is easy cumbers what is fine. The Canterbury Pilgrim becomes 
2 cheap-jack, and with the weeds of that finely-purposed errand still clinging 
to him he pours out the unrememberable jocosities of the music-hall. Many 
of his essays are but a kind of patter, meant to prepare you for the trick 
that is still’ and still delayed. Somewhere or other he denies energetically 
that anything on earth can be uninteresting; but his readers are not 
always so fortunate as to confirm him. He jokes without difficulty, but not 
without difficulty do we laugh. All undivine are the garrulities which he 
dribbles into newspapers ; yet they are irritating and deplorable rather 
than contemptible. For we do not want a man of fine mind and masculine 
wits to behave like a red-nosed comedian : it is the waste that enrages. 
He stands in the middle of the stage, voluble and good-humoured, jingling 
his keys, screwing up his eyes and smalling his voice ; he aims—if at 
anything—at a “‘ popular,” a democratic art, and as he stands there 
seems to lack everything but courage. And even while that ineloquent 
exuberance is calling for a laugh, and a laugh rippling the huge, drowsy 
audience, it is hard to forget that the comedian is the Pilgrim and Crusader. 
Is there, then, a hint of unconscious betrayal, a hint which it is impossible 
to put by? The hint is also a reminder of how much there is to betray. 
Is it mere carelessness of his own great gifts, is it singular humility that leads 
him so often to forget what we cannot forget ? 

It is not a question of native limitations but of discipline refused ; but 
the limitations also are remarkable. Read an early bock such as The 
Defendant, and then read essays written twenty years later or at any time 
during the twenty years, and you are soon aware of an obstinately static 
mind. He still shows—oh, easily enough !—that things are not what they 
seem, without showing what they truly are ; he still proves that things are 
misnamed, without breathing the right names ; he still chatters amusingly, 
without saying the things we want to hear, and without telling us of himself 
of whom we most want to hear. And is it not odd, indeed, that the most 
garrulous and expansive of authors should never speak of himself ? Of his 
opinions and externalities he speaks incessantly ; but of himself the creature 
of ancestry, time and eternity, of his own inward life and personal history, 
he speaks nothing. Scarce any writer of our time has spared so insignificant 
a fraction of autobiography. To ask Mr. Chesterton for the introspection 
of Barbellion would be impertinent and stupid ; but can we be content 
with so exhaustive an absence of introspection ? Did he never live, feel, 
think, apprehend, guess, fear until he started writing so bewilderingly 
upon others’ lives and guesses ? That he is a Cockney, that he has lived 
in Kensington and Battersea, that he has made little tours in France, 
Palestine, and America—the facts that mean much to him mean incredibly 
little to us, except so far as The New Jerusalem reveals his mind. Opinions 
have choked idea, and the autobiography of a pilgrim from one world 
through another remains unwritten. The incapacity for autobiography is 
significant, but I hesitate to think that it may signify merely a shallow life. 
Mr. Chesterton might consciously choose to avoid the common fondness 
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_ of these bad days, and could, if he liked, retort that Shakespeare, then, 
_ was shallow and Rousseau profound ; to which I should answer only witha 
_ personal avowal of interest in the tree as well as the flower and fruit—in 
its soil, first fortunate stem and tender leaves, in those obscure, entrancing 
facts which make Aksakoff more interesting than Macaulay. 


IV 


But complaints of every kind vanish when Mr. Chesterton secures a 
definite subject, and no subject has been so felicitous for him as Dickens. 
His book on Dickens is one of the best critical studies in the language, 
for its free humour does not blunt its critical sharpness. It is, indeed, 
this book that persuades me to plead for an Autobiography of Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, since the spiritual beginnings of it are dimly perceived in the 
chapters which tell of his prompt and complete identification with the 
most imaginative inventions of the great English novelist. In his response 
to Dickens and his characters, Dickens and his story, Dickens and his 
style, there is an unfolding of his own personality ; and while we learn 
much of Dickens we learn scarcely less of Mr. Chesterton. His own 
humour, his own grotesque ingenuity, his own whimsical style, his 
own natural preferences and antipathies are revealed in all he says 
concerning Dickens’s humour, ingenuity, style, and preferences. And 
apart from this special interest, his study of the novelist is compre- 
hensively sympathetic. That Dickens had power, and the wantonness 
of conscious power, that he rejoiced in the mere excess of power, 
that he passed from unconscious and heedless art to conscious and 
careful art, that he was as full of effortless imaginations as the sea 
is full of life—Mr. Chesterton sees all this not only with the 
steadiness of a mature man but also with the dancing eyes of a child. 
Dickens, he cries, did not make a literature but a mythology. Unlike 
modern metaphysical critics, Mr. Chesterton does not translate his 
intuitions into abstract terms, but into concrete metaphors and vital 
images. And, too, he is untouched by that stealthy premonition of age 
which makes criticism so often tame, or rigid, or foolish, or mean. Even 
his facetiousness fades, or is subdued to a truer humour, and to glance 
back at this book over intervening books is to realise with a blissful sigh 
that jocoseness is not inveterate in him. I know that he kindles the duilest 
and I can believe that he does not fatigue the alertest reader. A hundred 
citations might be made, and it is scarcely by way of choice that I quote : 

The chief fountain in Dickens of what I have called cheerfulness, and some 
prefer to call optimism, is something deeper than a verbal philosophy. It is, after 
all, an incomparable hunger and pleasure for the vitality and the variety, for the 
infinite eccentricity of existence. 

Elsewhere he says that the art of Dickens was that most exquisite art of en- 
joying everybody. His generalisations are admirable, and it is in generalising 
what is seen and known rather than in divining what is unknown that he 
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is most luckily employed. Hence when he speaks with enthusiastic affection 
of Toots he proceeds : 


It may be noticed that the great artists always choose great fools rather than 
great intellectuals to embody humanity. Hamlet does express the esthetic dreams 
and the bewilderments of the intellect ; but Bottom the weaver expresses them 
much better... . The great fool is he in whom we cannot tell which is the 
conscious and which the unconscious humour ; we laugh with him and at him at 
the same time. 


“ Incurably poetic ” is his praise of Dickens. True that he condescends to 
‘“Jessons ” from Dickens, but the lesson of his own study is to be read in 
his constant plea for instinct and its liberties ; a plea never more strongly 
recommended than by the spectacle of his own delighted movement in the 
sea of Dickens. 

The advantage of a subject is seen again in his small volume on The 
Victorian Age in Literature. Tenderer is his eye than ours for that age 
from which so much plaster has been stripped, but which yet stands, a 
solid, unhaunted house among neglected trees. Indeed the Victorian age 
has more than a domestic attraction for him; rather is it as a tournament 
to old knights, full of causes and charges, compacts and vindications. 
The strife eddies endlessly around the “ Victorian compromise,” as he 
calls it, or the ‘‘ Victorian rationalism’ which seems to be another phrase 
for the same agitation. Victorian rationalism, he asserts, has done what is 
perhaps the worst of all damages to religion : 


It has driven it entirely into the power of the religious people. Men like Newman 
men like Coventry Patmore, men who would have been mystics in any case, were 
driven back upon being much more extravagantly religious than they would have 
been in a religious country. Men like Huxley, men like Kingsley, men like most 
Victorian men were equally driven back on being irreligious ; that is, on doubting 
things which men’s normal imagination does not necessarily doubt. But certainly 
the most final and forcible fact is that this war ended like the battle of Sherrifmuir 
as the poet says ; they both did fight, and both did beat, and both did run away. 
They have left to their descendants a treaty that has become a dull torture Men 
may believe in immortality, and none of the men know why. Men may not believe 
in miracles, and none of the men know why. The Christian Church had been just 
strong enough to check the conquest of her chief citadels. The rationalist movement 
has been just strong enough to conquer some of her outposts, as it seemed, for 
ever. Neither was strong enough to expel the other ; and Victorian England was 
in a state which some call liberty and some call lockjaw. 


It is in this large easy view of tormented currents that our author excels 
and such views dazzle the reader who has been long accustomed to thea 
academic discretions of the lecture and the guide-book. But the obiter 
dicta are of the old acuteness. Browning, for instance, sought Cod ina 
series of private interviews. Carlyle and the Brontés represent ror 
from the North, while “ the nearest to a general definition of the Asthetic 
movement is to call it the romance from the South. It is that warm wind 
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that had never blown so strong since Chaucer, standing in his cold English 
April, had smelt the spring in Provence.” Tennyson is the Englishman 
_ taking himself seriously, with ‘‘ an unfortunate habit of eventually saying 
very nearly the opposite of what he meant to say,” out of mere vagueness 
of thought. In Tennyson, England had settled down and become Victorian 
—the plaster stared brightly from the walls. As acutely does he remark 
elsewhere, of another eminent Victorian, that when all the réle of Arnold’s 
real glories has been told there always remains a doubt as to whether he 
did like mankind. It is the broad test that he is fond of applying to men— 
are they lovers ? Socialists are not lovers—and he hates socialism ; men 
in crowds are not lovers—and he hates crowds ; and men in spiritual or 
mental isolation are not lovers—and he hates whatever isolates, even when 
it is Arnold or Patmore who is isolated. It is a virtue of his Victorian Age 
in Literature that he sees that age in its tendencies as well as in its person- 
alities, and is neither overwhelmed by tendencies nor silenced by 
personalities. 


V 


. . . Yes, it is when he writes without a subject, and almost only then, 
that you observe his mind moving in a vacuum, busily idle ; then do his 
small tricks become gross vices. The definitions that do not define, the 
inverted commonplaces that are still commonplaces, the sophistication of 
plain things into impossible symbols, the very habit of seeking symbols 
everywhere and playing with time, eternity, and the spirit of man as if they 
were the small change of a depreciated currency—have we not all writhed 
at these discursive indiscretions ? Strange that he should slide so light- 
heartedly into the flickering vulgarities of the cinema, its restless triviality, 
its illustration of the paltry by the large. It is as though some malign Demon 
whispered, “‘ Haste ! Haste ! ’ and a softer voice sighed, ‘‘ Waste ! Waste ! ” 
Never was such a misnomer as All Things Considered, for consideration is 
what he refrains from. I do not object to his dogmatism but to his guesses, 
not to his conclusions so much as to his arguments, not to his matter so 
much as to his manner; and in the art of letters manner counts for 
infinitely more than our confused man of letters can imagine. 

For all his concern with serious things he has an unspeculative mind, 
and thus his argument is sometimes dull simply because it has no surprises, 
degenerating into the rapid clutter of a mill. But in the midst of the merest 
logomachy wise and witty things flit and hover like birds. “ Man can be 
defined as an animal that hates dogmas,” he cries. “‘ When, in his own 
~ imagination, he sits as God, holding no form of creed but contemplating 
all, then he is by that very process sinking slowly backwards into the 
vagueness of the vagrant animals and the unconsciousness of the grass. 
Trees have no dogmas. Turnips are singularly broadminded.” Absurdity 
was never happier. Grotesque inventions teem in his casual essays, for he 
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is unsurpassed of living writers in his power of making false things absurd’ 
as well as false, cruel things foolish as well as cruel. An admirable instance 
is found in a reference to the Maid of Orleans and what is strangely known 


as the historical method : 


I have no knowledge of history, but I have as much knowledge of reason as 
Anatole France. And, if anything is irrational, it seems to me that the Renan- 
France way of dealing with miraculous stories is irrational. The Renan-France 
method is simply this : you explain supernatural stories that have some foundation 
simply by inventing natural stories that have no foundation. Suppose that you are 
confronted with the statement that Jack climbed up the beanstalk into the sky. 
It is perfectly philosophical to reply that you do not think that he did. It is (in my 
opinion) even more philosophical to reply that he may have done so. But the 
Renan-France method is to write like this: “‘ When we consider Jack’s curious 
and even perilous heredity, which no doubt was derived from a female greengrocer 
and a profligate priest, we can easily understand how the ideas of heaven and a 
beanstalk came to be combined in his mind. Moreover, there is little doubt that 
he must have met some wandering conjurer from India, who told him about the 
tricks of the mango plant, and how it is sent up to the sky. We can imagine these 
two friends, the old man and the young, wandering in the woods together at 
evening, looking at the red and level clouds, as on that night when the old man 
pointed to a small beanstalk, and told his too imaginative companion that this 
also might be made to scale the heavens. And then, when we remember the quite 
exceptional psychology of Jack, when we remember how there was in him a union 
of the prosaic, the love of plain vegetables, with an almost irrelevant eagerness for 
the unattainable, for invisibility and the void, we shall no longer wonder that it 
was to him especially that was sent this sweet, though merely symbolic, dream of 
the tree uniting earth and heaven? That is the way that Renan and France write, 
only they do it better. But, really, a rationalist like myself becomes a little impatient 
and feels inclined to say, ‘‘ But, hang it all, what do you know about the heredity 
of Jack or the psychology of Jack ? You know nothing about Jack at all, except that 
some people say that he climbed up a beanstalk. . . . You must interpret him in 
terms of the beanstalk religion ; you cannot merely interpret religion in terms of 
him. We have the materials of this story, and we can believe them or not. But we 
have not got the materials to make another story ! ” 


How exact, how amusing, how deadly an echo ! I think of the excesses of 
psycho-analysis, of other extravagances wearing a scientific disguise, and 
with this echo still audible, this mockery still remembered, it is easy to 
apply its humorous sanity to the solemn nonsense which is so easily 
welcomed if only it be solemn enough. To make false things absurd is a 
worthy and delightful exercise for our laughing Crusader. 

Mockery slips almost as readily into his verse as into his prose, and it 
is, indeed, the chief fault of the verse that its best qualities are often prose 
qualities. It seems strangely indifferent to him whether his medium should 
be a ballad or a leading article ; luckily, his facility is not quite fatal to his 
poetry, and his most famous things deserve their fame. None the less, the 
lack of discrimination which assuredly has diminished his influence ‘a8 a 
prose-writer has equally damaged his reputation as a poet, for the verse 
is sometimes so cheap and common that you wonder if the man capable 
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of such commonness is capable of aught better. How those hasty, heedless 


_ thythms, those too expansive, too effusive long lines have betrayed him! 


The shattering fall of crest and cram and shield and cross and cope, 
The tearing of the gauds of time, the blight of prince and pope. 


Yet he is capable of such phrasing as : 


Happy, who like Ulysses or that lord 

Who raped the fleece, returning full and sage, 
With usage and the world’s wide reason stored, 
With his own kin can wait the end of age. 
When shall I see, when shall I see, God knows ! 
My little village smoke ; or pass the door, 

The old dear door of that unhappy house 

That is to me a kingdom and much more ? 


And again, after many similar questions, I am driven to ask if there is not 
significance in the fact that his subject is dictated—he is translating from 
Du Bellay. Is it, in verse as in prose, the resistance of a subject that he 
needs ? The prose itself, that can be so good, is often so bad. Usually it 
is simple, unreflective, without qualification and without natural inflection ; 
metaphor is admitted, but not absorbed in the current until the current 
is suffused with it, as the flow of beautiful prose is suffused. It carries no 
suggestion and leaves no rich, rare memory, whatever is remembered being 
due to repetition and to picturesqueness of simile. Mr. Chesterton has 
never understood that the writing of English prose, like the writing of 
English verse, is an art ; an art not unworthy of a man who is genuinely 
concerned with living men, living things, and living thoughts. He seems 
never to have seen himself as a writer at all. In a strict sense he is an 
unconscious writer, and not so much faulty as wanting in a sense of the 
obligations, diligent virtues, and various beauty of prose. 

But of his faults and failures I have ungratefully said too much. I prefer 
to remember now his generosities, his honesty of mind ; I prefer to recall 
those issues which have found him on the side of honour and courage ; I 
prefer to contemplate him once more as a Crusader against the oppressions 
of false doctrine and inhumane policy, and to repeat the phrase which 
Lamb used for a less constant mind—one of the finest and wisest spirits 


_ breathing. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Bibliographical Society is certainly not one that cheats its members of 
their money’s-worth, and quite recently it has issued to them binding-cases 
for the first volume (new series) of the Library, together with No. 1 
of the second volume of the same periodical and a separate pamphlet by 
Dr. M.R. James, the Provost of Eton, entitled Lists of Manuscripts formerly owned by 
Dr. John Dee. Dee was born in 1527 and died in poverty in 1608. Dr. James says of him 
that he ‘‘ was not merely an alchemist and spiritualist, but a really learned man, and one 
who had done his best, by petitions and otherwise, to stimulate interest in the rescuing 
of MSS. from the dissolved monastic libraries and to induce the sovereign to establish 
a central national collection of them.” His career in this last respect seems to present 
certain points of similarity with that of Sir Thomas Bodley. Dee had at his residence 
at Mortlake a large library—how large it is not possible to say ; he himself claimed to 
have had about four thousand volumes, “ the fourth part of which were the written 
bookes,” but Dr. James does not consider his figures trustworthy. He had also a 
collection of scientific instruments. This interesting man in 1583 left England, and 
during an absence of six years visited Bohemia and Poland. While he was away the 
ruder sort among his neighbours, suspecting him of sorcery, raided and looted his 
house at Mortlake, smashing his instruments and stealing many of his books. Such 
was the treatment meted out to men of science in the sixteenth century. Dr. James 
in his paper considers the several catalogues which Dee made of his manuscripts, 
particularly that made a fortnight before his departure from England in 1583, and 
traces, wherever possible, the subsequent history and present whereabouts of the 
various items. The result is naturally of considerable interest and importance to 
students. As for the new number of the Library, it contains—besides reviews and notes 
by Dr. W. W. Greg on Jonson’s Every Man Out of his Humour and Marston’s The 
Malcontent (discussing in the latter case the point of precedence between the three 
issues of 1604), and by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix on The Initial Letters and Factotums used 
by fohn Franckton, Printer in Dublin (1600-18)—two longer papers which have been 
read before the Society in the course of the last winter. These two papers are those 
by Mr. Stephen Gaselee on Samuel Pepys’s Spanish Books, and by Professor A. C. 
Clark on The Reappearance of the Texts of the Classics. In this last paper a most 
interesting account is given of the various persons who, more especially in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, were responsible for rediscovering the 
manuscripts from which we have our knowledge of Greek and Latin authors. 


lp ae Welsh Bibliographical Society recently issued its Annual Report and No. 5 
of the second volume of its Journal. This Society, to which the annual subscrip- 
tion is only 5s., is doing admirable work, and the present number of the Journal 
contains the beginning of what should prove an invaluable short-title list of Welsh 
printed books from 1546 to 1700. The present instalment consists of about seventy 
entries, ranging from the beginning to 1640 ; it is interesting to note that of these no 
fewer than nine were printed on the Continent at such places as Paris, Rouen, Zurich, 
and Milan. There are also articles on Welsh Books entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
1554-1708, Part 1, 1554-1660, by Mr. William Ll. Davies, and on the author of 
Alpha and Uriel, two books of verse published in 1841 and 1857. These are here 
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_ disclosed to be the work of Thomas Jones, of Rhosllanerchrugog Hall, Denbighshire, 
who died about 1914 at the age of ninety-four or more. A list of Jones’s other works 
—is given. The Journal has, too, a note on, and a reproduction of the title-page of, a 
_ hitherto unrecorded Welsh tract of 1629, and there are other articles. Mr. D. Rhys 
i es of 15 Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea, is the Secretary of this excellent 
_ Society. 


; “| Capea are on my desk several American publications of which I have to acknow- 
' ledge the receipt. First of all come two numbers—4 and 5—of Harvard Library 
_ Notes, a little magazine which has already been mentioned two or three times in these 
— columns. In No. 4 (April) is an account of the Keats’s Memorial Exhibition at Harvard 
_ University, which shows what a very large percentage of important Keats books 
_ and manuscripts have by now found their way to America, and probably their final 
_ resting-place there, for among the exhibits were the manuscripts of The Eve of 
_ St. Agnes, of I stood tip-toe upon a little hill, and of the first draft of the Sonnet on 
_ Chapman’s Homer, a letter to Richard Woodhouse containing an early draft of the 
_ Ode to Autumn, a presentation copy of Lamia to Fanny Brawne, and one of the Poems 
_ of 1817 to Charles Wells. Besides these there were many letters to Hayden and others, 
and a letter from Shelley to Keats. Several of these exhibits were lent by Miss Amy 
Lowell. No. 5 (June) of this magazine is devoted to some account of the fifteenth- 
century books in the library, which number 1474, and to a catalogue of the volumes 
which have been added to the collection since the publication in 1919 of the Census 
of Fifteenth Century Books owned in America. A third American publication is an 
illustrated pamphlet, Bookplates by Sidney L. Smith, by Gardner Teall (Alfred Fowler, 
Kansas City, price $1). This contains a “ check-list ”’ of the bookplates done by this 
American engraver. ‘The same publisher has also issued a prospectus of his Bookplate 
Annual for 1921, which he is about to publish at $5 a copy. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


HE Provost of University College, London, sends the following note: ‘‘ The 
Italian section of the library at University College, London, has recently been 
enriched by a most interesting and important gift from Sir Herbert Thompson, who 
has presented to the library a series of fifty-eight editions of Castiglione’s Courtier, 
ranging from the Aldine edition, published at Venice in 1528, to Opdycke’s translation 
of 1902. The series includes an almost complete set of the editions published in the 
sixteenth century. One of them, an edition published at Venice in 1541, is an 
Association Book of special interest, for it contains the autograph and various notes 
in the handwriting of Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spenser. It is probably the most 
complete series of editions of Castiglione’s Courtier which has ever been brought 
_together. Sir Herbert Thompson has also presented as an addition to the Barlow- 
’ Dante Collection at University College eight early editions of Dante, which consti- 
tuted his exhibit at the recent Dante Exhibition held at University College. ‘The eight 
volumes are all of great interest, but the two most important are the so-called Landino 
Dante of 1481, with illustrations after Botticelli, and the edition published in 1477 
at Venice. The donor has also included in his gift a large number of other early 
* Italian books, mostly of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, including early 
printed editions of Boccaccio, Cesar, Livy, Ovid, and Petrarch.” 


NOTES ON SALES 
HE manuscripts and early printed books, from the collection of Mr. Henry 
Yates Thompson, which were sold at Sotheby’s on June 22nd, brought in a 
total of £18,024 for the thirty-one lots. The sale was a very different affair from the 
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usual book auction, for it was held in the larger gallery before quite a large attendance 
of people. It is a curious thing that sales of manuscripts usually seem to attract aa 
people than sales of printed books—why I don’t know, as the subject is immensely 
more technical and there must really be very few people in England who know much 
about illuminated manuscripts. The highest price of the day was £3500, which was 
given by Messrs. Quaritch for a three-volume (originally two-volume, but the first 
part has at some time been divided) Lancelot du Lac. The first two volumes of this 
French manuscript are of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century ; the third | 
volume has really no connection with the rest and is of the second half of the fifteenth 
century. The same buyers also acquired, for £2600, a Florentine Hore of about 
1490, which was some hundred years ago in the collection of the Marquis of Blandford, 
but of which the earlier history is not known. The late thirteenth-century Antiphoner 
of the Cistercian Abbey of Beaupré, near Grammont, fetched £1510. Mr. Yates 
Thompson, in the catalogue, remarks that the last owner of this magnificent manu- 
script, John Ruskin, “ had a habit, the generosity of which will, I am afraid, not be 
appreciated by most collectors, of giving or lending leaves of his MSS. to his friends, 
schools, etc. Every book which I had from him had suffered in a way, and when 
this Antiphoner came into my possession it had been pulled to pieces by this teckless 
owner.” Apparently there were once six volumes of this book, and Ruskin “is said 
to have stated that the other three were burned in a fire at Sotheby’s, but no informa- 
tion on that point can be obtained.” £1050 was the price fetched by the Armagnac 
Breviary, two volumes, of about 1420, and £1000 that of the twelfth-century Collec- 
tarius of the Abbey of Ottenbeuren, in Southern Bavaria. ‘Two very interesting items 
were the Protestacion del Emperador, a minute Spanish manuscript in a jewelled case, 
written probably for Charles V about the year 1530, and the magnificent single leaf 
of a fifteenth-century manuscript, having a picture of the battle of Cannae, which 
can almost certainly be attributed to Jean Foucquet of Tours ; these two realised 
respectively £800 and {500, the latter being bought, I believe, on behalf of the 
Louvre. Of the printed books, that to fetch the highest price was the first edition, 
1572, two volumes, folio, of Amyot’s Plutarch, in a magnificent binding of contem- 
porary brown morocco, done, possibly by Nicholas Eve, for Nicolas Moreau d’Auteuil ; 
for this Mr. Sabin gave £510. There were several American dealers present, but no 
books were knocked down to them ; however, one or two of the printed books, at 
any rate, were to my knowledge bought on behalf of an American buyer. 


(x or two specially important books were sold at Sotheby’s on June 3oth. 
Among them were two imperfect copies (but capable of making up between them 
one perfect copy) of the first edition, 1678, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The two 
were sold together for £2500. A unique copy of the previously unknown 1599 
quarto of Heywood’s King Edward the Fourth went for the same amount ; hitherto 
no edition before 1600 has been known. A copy of the very rare second quarto, 
1602, of Shakespeare’s Henry V fetched £1800, and his Poems of 1640, lacking the 
undated title-page, £430 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Wee odd things and what curious juxtapositions one does find in a catalogue 
in which all the books have only this in common—that they are, in the cant term, 
“ Association Copies.” In a remarkable list of the kind, issued by Messrs. Maggs, of 
34 and 35 Conduit Street, W.1, I find, for instance, Kate Greenaway on the one side 
and Thomas Hardy on the other hedging in that “ Falstaffian Antiquary,” Francis | 
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_ Grose, the hero of more than one of Burns’s poems and the author of one of my own 


favourite epigrams, that “ on a lady who squinted ” : 


If ancient poets Argus prize, 

Who boasted of an hundred eyes, 
Sure greater praise to her is due, 
Who looks an hundred ways with two. 


Or rather I should perhaps say that Grose (judging from his portrait he might quite 
well have spelt himself Gross) may have been the author of this notable poem, for 
Grose’s Olio, in which it occurs, consists probably only partly of his original writings 
and partly of things which he noted down from others for his own amusement. 
An interesting feature of this catalogue is a collection of books from Walter Savage 
Landor’s library, including several presentation copies to him from Dickens, and 
especially Landor’s copy of Cooke’s edition, 12mo, 1808, of the Poetical Works of 
Goldsmith and Gray. This volume is annotated throughout by Landor, and some 
of his comments are really amazing. Against the phrase : 


Italy extends— 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 


in Goldsmith’s Traveller, Landor has written, ‘‘ What utter nonsense ! ”—why, it is 
a little hard to see ; and his comment on Gray’s Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat 
is, “The friends of Gray should have cancelled this poem, or have attributed it to 
Lloyd and Colman ”’ (the joint authors of some once-celebrated parodies of Gray and 
Mason). Of the lines : 

Yet hark ! how through the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows, 


in the Ode on Spring, Landor remarks, “ Hark and glows! He might as well have 
said, Hark what green paling and red tiles!” It is a relief to find that of the Elegy, 
at least, he has some admiration to express, though he only goes so far as to say, 
“This excellent poem would be better without the third stanza and the nine last. 
They are good (the two last), so is a haunch of venison, but not after dinner.” Messrs. 
Maggs are asking £12 Ios. for this most interesting volume, and the sum does not 
seem a large one to pay for such a striking proof of the melancholy truth that a great 
poet is not always capable of appreciating his peers at their true value. 


T is a curious fact that the imperfections of human-kind, though in general they are 
Miecsried upon by the world, should, in their typographical reflex, be valued as things 
of great price. The reason is, of course, obvious, however queer the result may be, 
for misprints are usually the mark of the first issue of a book. These reflections are 


brought to my mind by a perusal of the latest catalogue (No. 363) issued by Messrs. 


Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, for in this list is a copy of the real first issue of 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, two volumes, 12mo, published at Salisbury in 1766, 
which is priced at £200. The first issue of this book can be recognised by its having 
page 159 numbered in error 165 in the first volume, and the misprint Be Waekcfield te 
on page 95 of the second. This list has also a very large and interesting section devoted 


“to fine arts and a smaller one of music. The latter, however, though short, contains 


one item of great importance, namely, a manuscript collection of various pieces of 
music made by Dr. John Bull (1562(?)-1628), among which are about fifty short 
compositions by Bull himself. This folio volume, which is in a contemporary calf 
binding inscribed ‘“‘ John Bull Docter of Musique Organiste and Gentelman of Her 
Maiesties Moste Honorable Chappell,” is also priced at £200. Another covetable 
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item in the musical section is a volume containing Henry Lawes’s three books of 
Ayres and Dialoges, 1653, 1655, and 1658, for which £80 is asked. 


M:: FRANCIS EDWARDS, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, W. 1, continues to 
issue his agreeable catalogues of books upon special subjects. The two latest 
are before me as I write. No. 415 contains books on British and Foreign Birds, and 
includes examples of the sumptuous works of Audubon, Gould, and Lilford, among 
others. No books could give any man who had the slightest affection for wild life 
more pleasure to possess, and it is one of the drawbacks of not being a millionaire 
that one cannot ever hope to buy them. However, the best thing is to console oneself 
with the reflection that there are (in this list as well as in other places) many delightful 
bird books to be bought quite cheaply. Mr. Edwards’s other catalogue, No. 416, 
consists of books relating to Australia and the South Seas, and opens to the mind’s 
eye pleasing visions of cannibals, bushrangers, gold-diggers, et hoc genus omne. 


alee are some interesting eighteenth-century books in the latest list (New 
Series, No. 6) issued by the Ex-Officers’ Book Union, of 16 Rathgar Avenue, 
West Ealing, London. Among them is what looks like a very cheap copy—tt is only 
priced at 8s. 6d.—of Pope’s Epistle to Lord Cobham, folio, unbound, 1733. This 
poem, of course, is that containing the famous description of the profligate Philip, 
Duke of Wharton : 

Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 

Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise : 


Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; 
Grown all to all ; from no one vice exempt ; 
And most contemptible to shun contempt ; 
His passion still, to covet gen’ral praise ; 
His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways. 


Ask you why Wharton broke through ev’ry rule ? 
*T was all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 


There are other books upon which I might well comment in this catalogue, but I 
have no space to do so here, unfortunately. 


COR of the writings of Mr. George Moore will be interested in, at 
any rate, one item of Catalogue No. 6, published by Messrs. R. Fletcher Limited, 
of 6, Porchester Road, Bayswater, W.2.'This item is a set of Hazl and Fairwell, for 
which eight guineas is asked. Salve has the errata slip, and Vale has a misprint 
which occurred in only a very few early copies, in the reverse of the half-title, 
where “ III Ane” was printed in error for “ I Ave.” I do not remember seeing this 
misprint noticed before anywhere. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


LOVAT FRASER AND HIS PRINTERS 


WO months ago I suggested in these notes how much 
printing as well as art might gain if more of our artists 

and art students would forgo paint and canvas and 

work instead with printing-inks and engraving tools, 

and wood or even photographic blocks. Since then both art 
and printing have become the poorer by the death of Claud 
Lovat Fraser, who more perhaps than any other artist of our 
day used his brush and pen and pencil to give gaiety as well 
as grace and beauty to mere print and paper. He was fortunate in 
A poe @ POLLY. coming into Ret ay with printers and publishers who were 
tom “The Beggar's Opera.” able and willing to work in entire sympathy with him. By the 

eB csv Baek chen Rhyme Sheet)” kindness of Meee Selwyn & Blouse: an of Mr. Harold Manes. 
who keeps the Poetry Bookshop, I am able to reproduce some of those little sketches 


_ with which he delighted to enliven his broadsides and pages. I have before me a sketch- 
_ book, belonging to Mr. Harold Curwen, which contains some three hundred of these 


sketches, showing the wide range and the grace of his fancy as well as the cheerfulness 
and humour which quickened so much of his work. Here are pen-and-ink studies of 
farmsteads and churches, trees and clouds, lobsters and crabs, fishes, birds and beasts, 
and a wonderful variety of human figures, recalling by their character and their humour 
those grotesques with which medieval illuminators loved to adorn the margins of 
their psalters and their books of hours. Fraser himself must have got more immediate 
inspiration from the rude but spirited little woodcuts with which seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century printers decorated the broadsides, chapbooks, and popular books 
of their day. He took great delight in all these, and in The Chapbook of last September 
reproduced a number of old broadside ballads which he had collected. Other issues 
of The Chapbook were illustrated or decorated by him. His work may be seen, too, 
in many of the books and broadsides sold, like The Chapbook, at the es 
Poetry Bookshop. On three of the broadsides are printed songs from 
The Beggar’s Opera, the performances of which at Hammersmith have 
owed so large a measure of their brilliant success to Fraser’s designs 
for the staging and dresses. His famous poster of Captain Macheath 
is now being exhibited at the Victoria and Albert / 
Museum, where as yet his work as a whole is rather 
poorly represented. By Mr. Monro’s kind- | 
ness | am able to reproduce here some of the 
figures drawn for The Beggar’s Opera 
broadsides. The pity is that in these 
pages they must necessarily lack the 
colour which belongs to them. For 
Fraser delighted in the gayest of gay 
colours, and no combination of bright 
colours seemed to him too daring. He 
worked largely in yellow and ver- gq@@@ 
pans milion, cobalt and ultramarine ; and ~~ 
LUCY LOCKIT. when paint failed to give the desired MACHEATH. 


F “The Beggar's Opera.” oaae : ws From “The Beggar's Opera.” 
fer Book Shop Rhyme Sheet.) brilliancy he would use inks of vivid (Poetry Book Shop Rhyme Sheet.) 
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aniline green and carmine. At the Poetry 
Bookshop, too, are still published the Flyzng 
Fame broadsides, on which poems by Ralph 
Hodgson, Walter de la Mare, Lovat Fraser 
himself, and others are printed with decora- 
tions from Fraser’s designs. These are 
hand-coloured. For colour-printing he : 
showed great skill in superimposing colour From 

and colour. “THE LUTE OF LOVE,” 

He left a number of designs forcoloured — S*1¥¥ © Blount) 

n _ end-papers, to be printed in one, two, or three 
Po ise eoHaiagthe colours. These are in the possession of Mr. 

bh sf Harold Curwen. Many of them, it is to be 
hoped, will be printed and used. Mr. Curwen’s colour-printing gives 
an entirely sympathetic rendering of Fraser’s work. He is a printer who 
has made many adventures in gay colour-printing both by letterpress 4 
and by lithography and offset. He has found that on the whole letter- ¢ 
press printing from line blocks is the best way of reproducing Lovat | 
Fraser’s strong and brilliant colours. When printed by the offset process % 
the colours have a tendency to fade, owing to the thinness of the film 
of ink transferred by the rubber offset sheet from the lithographic 
surface to the paper. The specimens before me—they are mostly 
advertising appeals—are admirable examples of Fraser’s coloured work 
as rendered by a printer who has set out to interpret it with the utmost 
sympathy and faithfulness. Messrs. Nelson of Edinburgh have also 
successfully printed Lovat Fraser’s coloured illustrations in a book of 
Children’s Rhymes, published by Messrs. Jack. These, too, are printed 
from line blocks. It is pleasant to find that the three-colour process has 
not been used in any of the specimens before me. If they had been they 
must have lost a great deal of their charm. 

Helicon Hill, lately published by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, is perhaps 
the last book which Lovat Fraser decorated. It is described on the title- 
page as 

Being a Pleasant Posy of rather wild Flowers gathered on the Foothills 


of Parnassus and Judged very meet for the brows of contemporary Rhymers. 
By Felix Folio, Gent of London. 


Here are some of Fraser’s contributions to the Posy, as well as some 
of the little drawings which he made for an even daintier book, The Lute 
af Love—a little anthology printed by Mr. Curwen and published a few 
months since by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. 
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; GEORGE DARLEY 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—For some time past I have been engaged upon an edition of the writings in prose 
and poetry of George Darley (179 5-1846), to be prefixed by a volume of Life and Letters. 
This work was undertaken under the direction of Professor Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
and, with the approval and help of those members of the Darley family I have been able 
to consult, I have much new material. 

On account of his distressing stammer George Darley’s most satisfactory means of inter- 
course with his friends was by letter. There must be many of his letters, characteristic in 
style and writing, which I have as yet been unable to see. Probably, too, MSS. of his exist. 

I should be glad if I might, with your kind permission, take advantage of the publicity 
‘THE Lonpon Mercury commands to ask whether any who have letters or poems of Darley, 
or information concerning him likely to be of value, would write to me on the subject. 
For their permission to make use of any such material I should be grateful——Yours, etc., 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. C. CoLLEER ABBOTT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In your Bibliography of James Stephens in the June number of THE LONDON 
Mercury there is one error and one omission. Insurrections was published in 1909, not 
1912. Irish Fairy Tales, illustrated by Arthur Rackham, was published by Macmillan in 1920. 


—Yours, etc., 
42 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. BETHEL SOLOMONS. 


(To the Editor of THe LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—I have an edition of Under Arms, not published by Constable, but to all appearance 

privately printed. The title-page runs : “‘ UnderArms 1900. Charles Doughty, Tunbridge 
Wells.” A correction-slip adds : “‘ The profits of this Edition will be given to the Soldiers’ 
Widows and Orphans Fund.” It was odd to pick this book up in Toronto and to recognise 
from the syntax that it was written by the author of The Dawn in Britain.—Y ours, etc., 


University College, Toronto, Canada. ' BARKER FAIRLEY. 


AN EMENDATION 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—The textual criticism of Trollope is perhaps hardly a burning question ; but some 

of your readers may be amused by an emendation. 

I have been reading the second edition of Dr. Thorne, in the twelfth chapter of which 
the following sentences are printed : 

“ Such conversations were not without danger to poor Mary’s comfort. It came soon to 
be the case that she looked rather for this, lacking more sympathy from Beatrice, than for 
Miss Oriel’s pleasant but less piquant gaiety.” 
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The words I have italicised are nonsense ; and I find that in the one-volume edition of 
"1888 they have been emended, with equal violence and tameness, to “‘ this sort of sympathy. 


This is presumably the textus receptus. 

But ae sure that what Trollope wrote was “ this lachrymose sympathy.” The word 
“Jachrymose,” with an accidental gap between the “y ” and the * m,” could easily, in 
any handwriting less accurate than copper-plate, be mistaken for lacking more ”’ ; and 
the printer need only add the comma after “ this ” to soothe himself and a careless proof- 
reader with a phantom of meaning and grammar. The sense obtained by my conjecture is 
supported by an earlier sentence in the chapter : “‘ Beatrice was quite as true [as Miss Oriel] 
in her sympathy ; but she rather wished that she and Mary might weep in unison, shed 
mutual tears, and break their hearts together.”—Yours, etc., E. Marsu. 


5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


DICKENS’S ILLUSTRATORS 
(To the Editor of Tue LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—In recording the death of Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., you speak of him as “ the 
last survivor of Dickens’s original illustrators.”’ You have forgotten Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., 
the illustrator of Edwin Drood. The authoritative position of THE LONDON Mercury renders 
it desirable that the slip should be corrected.—Yours, etc., M. H. SPIELMANN. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


TAYLOR AND KEATS 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In my article on Taylor, Keats, Lamb, and Clare, which you published in June, 
I mentioned Taylor’s intention of writing Keats’s life. Here is corroboration. It is an 
advertisement that appeared in the Star for April 7th, 1821, from Taylor and Hessey : 


Just published. Lamia . . . speedily will be published, with a Portrait, Memoirs, and 
remains of John Keats. ; 


I may add that the announcement of the “‘ Annual Obituary ” at the close of 1821 specially 
names the memoir of Keats ; but the memoir (I believe) never appeared, being “‘ unavoid- 
ably ” delayed. Evidently Taylor had at least the literary quality of unpunctuality Yours, 


etc., EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Woodditton, Newmarket. ' 


VINCENT BOURNE 
(To the Editor of THE LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—The poem On An Open Grave is one of sixty-four pieces which appeared in the 

quarto of 1772 as being by Bourne, but were not in the editions published in his lifetime. 
Many of these have been assigned to various authors, and none of them are now accepted as 
Bourne’s. I do not know that these lines have found an owner. The editor of the quarto 
seems to have added these poems in order to give his subscribers more for their guineas. 
I cannot help thinking the book is a vulgar piece of printing and inferior to the editions 
published between 1734 and 1760. These are charming and are appropriate to their contents. 
Copies are often to be had. The poem on the snail which you mention is in one of Patmore’s 
anthologies is doubtless Cowper’s translation of Bourne’s Latin poem Limax. Bourne did 
not—I speak from memory only—write in English. His colleagues at Westminster, Samuel 
Wesley and D. Lewis, translated some of his original Latin. Bourne translated poems by 
Prior Rowe Addison or composed originally in Latin Yours, etc., Do Moe 

Westminster School, S.W.7. oe 


CORRESPONDENCE 413 
“JR” . 
(To the Editor of THE LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—I am always ready to bear with becoming patience the opinions of dramatic critics. 
It is when they distort facts that I think I am entitled to answer back. 
“Our bad theatrical conventions are still so strong upon us that the producer, Mr. 
_ Nigel Playfair, has divided the play into four acts, giving us three tedious and unnecessary 
intervals in which to pull the play to pieces and become bored.” 

Now the play was not so divided by me, but by the author. Why the dickens should your 
critic make such a random accusation ? I plead guilty to not mentioning the acts in the 
programme, but I do not think people are much interested in these technicalities. The 
three intervals may be tedious, but ask the sweating stage-hands if they are unnecessary. 
Half a minute’s thought, a faint elementary knowledge of the practical working of a 
little stage like the Ambassadors’, would have brought that to his mind, but perhaps he 
would rather have gone without the Lovat Fraser sets. I notice that he does not seem to 
consider them worth mentioning. 

Personally I am afraid that I share the opinion of the majority of playgoers who seldom 
find the plays they witness so absorbing that three intervals of seven minutes become tedious. 
Can your critic find no solace in friendship, or fresh air, or tobacco ? Poor man !—Yours, etc., 


Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, July 18th. NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
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A RUSSIAN LETTER 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN POETRY. POETRY 
AND POLITICS 


HE Russian Symbolists had been metaphysical poets, but they were also 
(and that was their innovation) artists in a more professional sense than 
their predecessors. Their metaphysics have become one of the ingredients 
of the modern Russian mind, but their successors in poetry turned away 
from philosophy and developed to the utmost their artistic inclinations. The younger 
poetical generations of Russia, both consciously and unconsciously, avoid ideas. 
They revel in the concrete and individual. It is their philosophy to damn all 
philosophies. sciatic 

The master who is most esteemed by all the younger poets of Russia is Michael 
Kuzmin, a man of the older generation (born 1875), but who, en plein symbolsme, 
was the first to do without.a philosophy. He is a great craftsman in verse, but his 
craftsmanship may be fully appreciated only by those who are of the trade. His prose 
is more widely read, but its exaggerated simplicity often degenerates into a very 
unpleasing mannerism. He is an avowed imitator— stylizator ” we call it in our 
Grub Street jargon. His masters are the eighteenth century, Callimachus, Petronius, 
the Fabliaux, the medizval Alexander-Romances and the Vit2 Sanctorum Russian, 
Greek, and Latin. He has a great liking for refined and perverted vice. But even . 
those to whom this flavour is distasteful may find an unmixed pleasure in the 
Songs of Alexandria and the Comedy of St. Alexis. 

Kuzmin, being of a very peaceful temper, never engaged in any polemics. But about 
1912 a group of young poets, headed by Gumilyov and Gorodetski, founded a school, | 
who called themselves Acmeists or Adamists. They recognised as their masters Villon, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, and Théophile Gautier, professing to create a poetry of the 
concrete. But evil tongues insinuated that the three older masters were introduced 
only to veil in some degree the primacy of Gautier. 

The appellations of the school were much ridiculed, but it may be said that the 
main bulk of Russian poetry since then belongs to its following. 

Gumilyov himself is a fair example of these tendencies. Beginning as a follower of 
Bryusov (B.’s third manner—the octosyllabic quatrain), he craved for the exotic, 
travelled to Abyssinia, wrote much pretty and very “ impassible ” verse on diverse 
picturesque subjects. His poetry was, as our old Derzhavin puts it, “ pleasant, 
delightful, useful, like a sweet lemonade in summer.” Only in his last book (The 
Pyre, Moscow, 1919) he has proved himself a real poet in poems of poignant passion 
and exquisite finish. 

Other poets preferred to glorify the ugly and unconventional beauties of life, such as 
slaughter-houses, or verminous old hags, or the rut of wild beasts. Joseph Mandelstam, 
a Jewish banker’s son, lately turned Communist, writes about books and cathedrals 
and philosophies, treating them from a purely perceptual standpoint, like so many 
pheasants or gipsy-girls. His verse is vigorous and his perception keen. But to look 
for feeling, albeit unphilosophised and unidealised, we must turn to the women. 
Only the poetesses speak to the heart. Marina Tsvetayeva, Maria Moravskaya, 
Marietta Shaginean write about everyday sentiments in different keys and styles. 
T’svetayeva is studiedly trivial, Moravskaya whimsically sentimental, the Armenian 
Shaginean Biblical and Oriental. 
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___But the tenth Muse of Modern Russia is Anna Akhmatova. She is by far the best 
of all the poets younger than Blok. She has thrown away all the cant and rant of the 
nineteenth century, and in poems delightfully short sings of the unedifying, self- 
_ conscious, and selfish emotions of a Petersburg woman of the twentieth century. 

_ Here is an example of her lyrical style : 


The boy said to me : How this hurts me, 

And I pity the boy greatly. 

Only yesterday he was so content 

And had only heard about sorrow. 

And to-day he knows all about it as much 

As we who are old and wise. 

They have darkened and become somehow narrower— 

The pupils of his dazzling eyes. 

I know he will not be able to master his pain 

The bitter pain of first love. 

How helplessly, eagerly, and pitifully he strokes 

My cold hands! 
She has said what thousands of Russian upper-middle-class women felt, and in a 
manner hundreds of lovers of poetry yearned for. 

But the really popular Russian poet of the decade is Igor Severyanin (born 1887), 
who was the first to introduce the word Futurism. His Futurism has but small kinship 
with Marinetti’s. It is simply the poetry of everything that was considered vulgar by 
the élite, in vulgar words and about vulgar feelings. It is the poetry of the sentimental 
and sensuous clerk and shop-girl who admire motor-cars, champagne, “ five 
o’clocks,” and expensive perfumery. It is the poetry of the man with a vulgar mind 
and boulevardier manners. A vigorous rhythmical talent places Severyanin among the 
poets, but the public who read him care little for rhythm. They like the dashing chic 
and “‘ modern ”’ commis. 

Another group of Futurists (Khlebnikov, Kruchonykh, Mayakovski) arose in 
Moscow about 1911. They professed to proceed from Marinetti, but as, I am afraid, 
not one of them knew any French (still less any Italian) they could only have read 
(and that not before 1914) the Russian translation of La Bataille de Tripoli. Their 
ideas were the reverse of anything one might reasonably call Futurism. ‘They hated 
the past, but only to return to a further past, the past of utter savagery. Their ideas 
on language were curiously akin to the Dadaism of 1920. In destructive theories we 
are often in advance of the West. 

Yet a third group of Futurists was constituted about 1914 in Moscow by young 
men (S. Bobrov and others) bent on bettering Malarmé, young men with very 
scholarly tastes and an unbridled desire to seek for noon at fourteen o’clock. They are 
closely connected with the painters who follow Picasso. Their evolution belongs to 
the years after 1915. ie 
_ Aloof from the schools stood a poet whose exclusively vivid and intense vision of 
things places him among the best, Count Vassili Komarovski, who, born in 1881, died 
from the nervous shock produced by the outbreak of the war. Only a part of his very 
personal and penetrating work had been published during his lifetime, and it would 
seem that his manuscripts have perished in the pandemonium that once was Russia. 

With the beginning of the war began also the output of war literature. But the 
~ patriotic poems of the Satanist Sologub, of the turncoat Gorodetski, of the wunder- 
kind G. Ivanov or of the elegant and naughty Kuzmin are less than worthless, they 
are disgusting. Others wrote about the war as they had written about Assarhadon or 
about the Admiralty building. The only poet to enlist was Gumilyov (who did the 
campaign of 1914 in East Prussia as a trooper), and though his patriotic verse is not 
first-class, it is certain the war had a salutary effect on him. Alone Anna Akhmatova 
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found in herself notes of sincerity and wringing compassion for the coming woes of 
her country in those Cassandriac dirges of July and August, 1914. 

War fiction was no better than war poetry. Only the philosophers found interesting 
things to say about the war.* But the war was not in any way the salutary storm some 
hoped it would prove. We have nothing to compare with the war literature of Italy 
(Jahier, Baldini, Ungaretti) ; we have not even produced a good défaitiste writer like 
Barbusse. This last fact proves that it is not any specifically Russian aversion to war 
that is the fault. Pushkin and Lermontov have written war poems as great as any in 
English or Spanish. And War and Peace is anything but a pacifist book. The nullity 
of our war literature is only another proof of the moral isolation of the individual 
in Russia and of his absolute incapability of living the life of the viel zu Vielen. 

Until the blow came on the head of every man and the social revolution, catching 
hold of our throats, compelled us to cry out. 

Many poets rallied round the colours of political parties. But still more, even 
now, remained as detached as Goethe on the day of Jena or Gautier on 
December 2nd. Those who did not may be grouped under four headings, viz. : 
(1) The Patriots ; (2) the non-Bolshevik Socialists ; (3) the Romantic Bolsheviks. 
(or, more accurately, Left Sociat Revolutionaries) ; (4) the Unromantic Bolsheviks. 

(1) The Patriots are not very numerous. The poems of Voloshin I have spoken of 
in my last letter, and the poignant threnodies of Mrs. Akhmatova are the best of the 
patriotic poetry. Ivan Bunin, one of our best living novelists, is also an ardent Patriot. 
And the hysterical but piercingly sincere swansong of the late Leonid Andreyev, 
Save Our Souls, has been, I hope, read and taken to heart by every Englishman. 

(2) The Socialists have written very much. Mr. Kerenski and his friends are quite 
as well known abroad as they deserve. From a literary standpoint the most remarkable 
of this group is Mrs. Hippius, with whose political verse I have already acquainted 
you. As to her husband, Mr. Merezhkovski, after his speeches in Warsaw I prefer to 
say about him with Virgil : 

Non ragionar di lui, ma guarda e passa. 


(3) Of the Romantic Bolsheviks, Blok and Bely are by far the most notable. The 
exquisite novelist Remizov also belongs to them. The peasant poets are less 
interesting. Their method consists in eking out of Russian popular tradition and 
folklore all they can find to suit the taste of the modernistically educated Socialist. 
The eldest of these, Kliuyev, has written a very curious ode to Lenin, declaring 
him to be the successor of the great Raskolniks-Avvakum and the authors of the 
Pomorian Answers. 

Yesenin, who was about the beginning of 1918 the spoilt child of criticism, reminds 
one of those treacle cakes, gaudily coloured and nauseously sweet, that are (or rather 
were) manufactured in Viazma. Somewhat more refreshing is the youngest of the lot 
P. Oreshin—he is genuinely naive, and there is in him at times a glimpse of the peculiar 
charm you find in some of the better and more poetic Chastushkas.t+ 

(4) The Unromantic Bolsheviks, as regards poetry, are mainly the Futurists 
Mayakovski, of the Futurist group I mentioned above, is their chief. He is not devoid 
of talent. His poetry is frankly unromantic in its absolute absence of everything 
commonly considered poetical and sentimental. He loves everything disgusting 
He is quite in accord with the Bolsheviks in wanting to eradicate all the bourgeois 
civilisation. His style is based on far-fetched and extravagant metaphors borrowed 


* And the public men: Mich. Stakhovich’s speech after our defeats of I9I5 contains 
more tragic poetry than all the writings of poets and novelists. 

+ The Chastushka is a short song, sung by workmen and youn i 
C. Russia. It is rhythmically identical with the Andalusian ans a 
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mostly from all the vulgar and repulsive provinces of experience. His verse is dis- 


_ hevelled, lacking in music, but not in character. When in November, 1917, he became 


_ Poet Laureate to the Soviets he went about the cafés and restaurants of Moscow 
_ haranguing the bourgeois : 


Eat your pineapples, 
Chew your woodcock 
Your last little day 

Is coming, bourzhooy ! 


Then he wrote a Mystery-Buffa addressed to the peoples of the world, exhorting them 
to peace and Communism. The verse is brisk and hearty ; the humour very broad— 
Aristophanesque, some would say. 

He and his friends were favoured by Lunacharski, and the official almanacks 
of Bolshevik Poetry are full of the irregular rhythms and eccentric metaphors of 
Mayakovski’s disciples. They are not the sort of people to be shocked by the peace of 
Brest or the horrors of the Extraordinary Commission. A young man of the name 


_ of Marienhof tells us, for instance, how he would enjoy crucifying Christ again in a 


chrezvychaika. You may be pretty sure that this sort of literature is not written by real 
active Communists. It is simply the young decadent trying his best to tease the 
bourgeois and to prove himself as advanced as he can. 

Of the real leading Bolsheviks the literary man is Lunacharski. He has written 
interesting things about art in relation to Socialism (A Dialogue on Art, 1918). It was 
he who brought about the alliance of the extremists in Art with the political 
extremists. He has a philosophy of his own; his central idea is “ building up God,” 
the God to be built up being, of course, Humanity. But his dramas in verse (The 
King’s Barber was the stock-play of all the nationalised theatres in 1918-19) are 
merely insignificant. 

Of all the writers who have adhered to Bolshevism Maxim Gorki is without doubt 
the most universally famous. In things literary he is a staunch Conservative. He really 
understands nothing but the Russian literature of 1845-1895, the great men admitted 
by Tolstoy into his Cycle of Reading, and Edmondo de Amicis. Romanticism is his 
bogy; he hates Coleridge and Novalis quite as much as he would have hated 
Pitt or Metternich. He protested violently against the mise en scéne of Dostoyevski’s 
Possessed, as against a crime of /ése-revolution. Anyhow, he is a man of no ordinary 
brains. His articles, written since the beginning of the war and during the revolution, 
will prove perhaps a better claim to the attention of posterity than the romantic 
thieves and vagabonds of his earlier work. There is in them a strange mixture of 
profound intuition and perverse mendacity, of a real love for Western civilisation, 
and a hardly suppressed hatred of everything Russian. Every Englishman ought to 
read what he has to say about Stephan Graham (Articles M., 1918). 


% * & % % *% 


But the great majority of Russian writers (as, in fact, of all our intelligentsia) is 
simply indifferent. Kuzmin goes on displaying his refined perversity in the famished 
Moscow of the Soviets, as he used to in the gay Petersburg of avant-guerre. Gumilyov, 
along with the sincere and deeply-felt (but entirely egocentric) poems of the Pyre, goes 
on publishing pretty Chinoiseries and poems of Abyssinian life. Poetic schools have 


_ sprung up throughout the provincial centres of Russia. Some of them are schools in 


the strict sense of the word, as the Poetic Studio started in Kharkov by Erenburg and 
Shengeli in 1918. Some of these poets follow in the footsteps of the Acmeists and 


- Kuzmin, others prefer more Futuristic models. Many of them write very well—not 


one of them writes about the tragedy he is seeing acted. Babadjan, of Odessa, one of 
the most promising, has published a book of verse, very finished. and fine, carefully 
marked with dates from the winter of 1917-18 to the spring of 1919. 

3H 
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But the most representative poet of our intelligentsia of to-day is Alexander 
Vertinski. He began to be remarked just before the revolution. He hardly belongs to 
literature, in the professional sense—his songs are not published in book form, but 
each one separately, together with the music. He sings them himself in theatres and 
music-halls, appearing on the stage dressed as a pierrot. He meets the wishes of 
his public. His poetry is the poetry of neurasthenia and will-less impotency. His 
characters are “a poor little girl crucified by cocaine in the wet boulevards of 
Moscow ” ; “a gentleman envying a black-beetle because the beetle’s wife has not 
run away to Paris ” ; a parrot lamenting his eloped mistress “ in French ” 5a vagabond 
lady helped into her cloak by “a lilac nigger in a den of San Francisco,” and such-like. 
He is depraved and sentimental. He is capable sometimes of finding notes of piercing 
pity and wistfulness. 


* * * * * * 


It would be wrong to say that in the Russia of to-day book-publishing has become 
impossible. It is only commercial book-publishing that has become impossible. Only 
those who can afford to publish without any view of gain can do it at all, because the 
reader cannot buy books at anything like the price that would justify the publisher. 
In the beginning of Soviet Rule many rich and ambitious people (mostly war profiteers) 
did much disinterested publishing, and it is to them that the poets are mainly indebted. 
But since then the Soviet Government have become the sole publishers able to cope 
with the growing difficulties. They publish novels and verse, if considered worth 
publishing by Lunacharski and the other official critics. They have also planned a 
library of the World’s Literature on a very vast scale—5ooo volumes—but I cannot 
say how many of them have appeared. 

Another notable feature of our literary life is its growing decentralisation. Of 
course, the poets of the café on the Tverskaya think they are the most important 
advance-guard of Russian letters. But the poetical production of Kharkov, Kiev, 
and Odessa has been of late at least as important. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that these provincial schools have any local and centrifugal tendencies. It is always the 
same Kuzmin, Bobrov, or Mayakovski at the bottom of it. It is only the inefficiency of 
the postal arrangements that breeds this illusionary decentralisation. 

Russian civilisation was attaining a substantial levelling of all the peoples of Russia. 
The Ukrainian writers, notwithstanding their rampant Chauvinism, were falling 
always more and more into the shade of Russian literature. They had abandoned 
their own prosody (the prosody of Shevchenko) and adopted Russian metres. Their 
most outstanding poets of to-day, Chuprynka and Tychina (this last one began 
writing only in 1918), are merely provincial adaptations of Balmont and Blok. 

The poets of independent Georgia are faithful followers of Russian Symbolists, 
Acmeists, and Futurists. And as much I think may be said of the Letts. Even in Poland 
the best of the young poets, Julian Tuwim, whose first book, Czyhanie na Boga (1918) 
took Polish criticism by storm, is a disciple of Bely, Gorodetski, and Mayakovski. 

The dispersion which has become the lot of the intellectual class of Russia may 
even strengthen the influence of Russian literature abroad. But it is to be remarked 
that from the venerable veterans of the intelligentsia, who have learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing from the veterans gathering round the Sovremennyia Zapiski of 
Paris and other foreign publications, no revelation is to be expected. If a new word 
is to come from Russians you may rely upon it that it will come not from the patriarchs 
of Paris and Berlin, but from the new generations who are now growing up, purified 
in the fires of the many purgatories of Russia and washed of all the scum of the 
nineteenth century. But they have not begun to make themselves heard. 


D. S. MIRSKI 
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A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide, 1921 


RADITION is far to seek in Australia—tradition of any kind ; but most 
of all a literary tradition. In England there is not only a tradition of 
behaviour, deportment, business-making and pleasure-taking, but almost 
a tradition of landscape. There is a decorousness in the park-like English 
landscape which arrests with a curious power the Australian onlooker who is seeing 
the world at large for the first time. The ordered succession of field, grove, hedge, 
hamlet, homestead in the South of England is so striking to the Antipodean that he 
almost conceives in the landscape a science of ordered behaviour. The untamedness 
of his own Bush-country thrusts up out of his memory with an insistence that makes 
either landscape symbolic. But there is more than symbolism in it. The surrounding 
landscape reflects itself in literature very really. 
But Australian literary production reflects even more clearly than in England not 
only the landscape but the way of life. In England literature has become a far more 
detached thing than at the Antipodes. It has become in great part an abstracted 


thing. Some of the best work of the younger poets in England is produced in the 


heart of London—out of all touch with the natural beauty that it so poignantly 
suggests and describes. Some of the best of it is written by men who ask nothing 
more than to be barely removed from the strident bustle of London traffic. They do 
not ask to be set in solitude in the heart of the lovely Thames Valley, but just put 
out of earshot of the whirl of the streets. You may think of many an exotic English 


' poem, full of intimate local colour, written by men who not only were not at the 


moment in touch with the country where they were set, but had never been there. 
This is but an isolated illustration of the way in which literature in Britain does 
abstract itself from the physical. It was not ever so. The poetry of an earlier era 
depended much more on actual contact with natural scenery. Still more in Australia 
does literary creation depend on the immediacy of physical surroundings. All 
Australian writing—and especially verse—is still too direct a reflex of the way of life 
in this country. There is an introspective and contemplative quality in English verse 
the absence of which in Australians in general—and in Australian poets in particular— 
expresses well a striking psychological difference between the denizens of these 
Antipodes. The Australian way of life makes against introspection. Notoriously 
Australians do not look in on their own souls. Here a life of action, as distinct from 
contemplation, is almost necessary to existence. The hardness of life in this country 
has imported a quality of Realism into its writing which constantly makes against the 
best literature. Like the Australian type, the literature of the country is unsophisti- — 


“cated. Those who know well that type will grant that, although he has some faculty 


for “‘ claiming his rights,” he is yet a simple-minded man, unsophisticated, guileless 
of subtlety. Agreeably with this unsophisticated quality in Australian literature, it 
describes but does not interpret Nature. This is worthy of note. There is abundance 
of vivid natural description which does not scorn the interpretation of Nature, but 


_-which simply has not achieved it. Neither has Australian literature achieved unobtru- 


siveness. Especially the young contemporary school of British poets has won an 
unobtrusiveness of form which is the index of a very high art. The Australian blunt 
and uncompromising mind is still far from that English subtlety and unobtrusiveness 
not only of subject but of form. é 

All this is perhaps a little discursive. But it is designed to show that Australia has 
not yet reached that pure Intellectualism which inspires the best English writing. 
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Nor do I think it can ever be achieved until there is a literary tradition in the country. 
It is a point of honour with many Australians, otherwise good men, to scorn tradition 
as decadence. They rail at what they call the traditional blindness of England. There 
may be in England a conservative faculty they scorn for saying, There’s nothing 
good in it because it’s new.” But their own revolutionist fallacy is no less dangerous 
which says, “ There’s nothing good in it because it’s old.” The conservative fallacy 
is safer in letters. ver : 

Yet Australia is not without its organised literary activities. The country is very 
young. If it is yet too young for a literary tradition, there are people and “ institu- 
tions ” which aim at the shaping of a tradition in letters. That weekly journal known 
as the Bulletin, published in Sydney, is a self-constituted arbiter of letters. It is the 
only persistent arbiter we have, and the only one that assumes the voice of final 
authority in its judgments. It claims to make and break authors. Its literary criticism 
is located inside its front red cover and is known as the Red Page. This is intended as 
a symbolic as well as a literal description. In fact, the initial decoration of the Red 
Page used to show a volume impaled upon a sword which dripped blood into a waste- 
paper basket. This expressed crudely but precisely the destructive critical policy of 
the Bulletin—for there was nothing to symbolise the favourable, or even impartial, 
criticism of books on that page. Of late years the Bulletin has removed this heart- 
shaking design. The implication is that the blind policy of “‘ decrying on principle ” 
is at an end and struggling merit is now to be encouraged. Encouragement is given 
from time to time. The significant thing, for the future of Australian letters, is the 
type of literary production that is ‘‘ encouraged.” It seems unfortunate that it praises 
most readily that class of writing which reflects most clearly the physical surroundings 
and the way of life in Australia. This is all in agreement with the Bulletin’s declared 
policy—the nurturing of a strong spirit of Nationalism. Its own utterances, including | 
its literary criticism, are designed to this end. It aims not only at fostering a 
distinctive Australian spirit, but even a distinctive Australian literary language. 
The error of all this lies, of course, in the assumption that the motives of literary 
creation are national. 

I refer thus in detail to the Bulletin policy because the journal has got an undeniable 
sway in the land. Piquancy and «smartness of expression, when employed in 
destructive criticism, can make racy reading. The Australian populace is diverted 
by the cynical facetiousness of the Bulletin to such a degree that the paper is read in 
most homes with avidity. The Bulletin is, in fact, dignified here by the title of The 
Australian’s Bible. 

There has been talk of a more pretentious and direct attempt to “ nationalise ” 
literature by the Australian Government. In the late days of the war the Prime 
Minister was persuaded to sanction a scheme for the fostering of Australian literature 
by purchasing the copyright of selected works by Australian authors. The selection 
was to be made by a committee. The subject of selected works was, I understand, to 
be “ distinctively Australian.” Such a scheme bears a ludicrous resemblance to the 
Soviet endowment of superior propaganda. But, apart from that, it also commits the 
fallacy of regarding literature as a national thing—like manufactures and other national 
industries : it puts it on a level with tariffs and the sugar industry. Literature is as 
individual as love, and as little to be limited by national considerations. 

A more worthy proposal for the encouragement of letters has been mooted and 
broken off. With the Australian army in the field were some men of broad conception. 
One was a war correspondent and the other a general of high command. They were 
the originators of an idea for the founding of the Australian War Museum. But their 
conception included much more than that. The War Museum was to be only the 
nucleus of a national museum which should—amongst other things—conduct 
dispassionate research into Australian history and literature, and effect international 
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_ exchanges of the fruits of these labours with Europe and Asia. There was, of course, 
_to be anthropological research—and all the rest of it. But there was to be actual 
_ endowed research into such literature and its beginnings as we have, and that with 
no motive of national glorification. This is the only legitimate form of a national 
_ treatment of the subject of letters. Here lay the germ of a tradition in literature. But 
_in the universal outcry against war expenditure after peace had broken out not only 
_ were the War Museum proposals curtailed sadly, but the idea of its being the nucleus 
_ of a national museum was killed altogether. 
__ Such is the somewhat baseless standing of letters to-day in Australia. As I judge 
_ the temper of your readers, they will not generalise hastily from what I have said. 
_ They will not infer that all Australians brag offensively about their nationhood and 
scorn the virtues of English institutions, or that there is no introspection and no 
_ philosophy and no otherworldliness here, or that there is no Australian work of letters 
that has eluded the blemish of Realism: there is more than one that will endure. 
- But it is true that such work has been produced in despite of circumstances, and that 
until there is a literary tradition in Australia the craftsman in letters will always so 
produce. 
It is interesting to an Australian (and it may even interest an Englishman) to 
speculate how long it will be before such a tradition is established in this country, 
which has so much of the sensuous environment of Ancient Hellas, ‘‘ where,” in the 
words of an English writer, ‘“‘ the emotional arts—singing, dancing, painting, and 
poetry above all—must sooner or later flourish luxuriously.” 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR (Ben Jonson) .. ag PHENIX SOCIETY 
GRAND GUIGNOL .. ae ‘4 as oe LITTLE THEATRE 
RUSSIANGEALLEL ... oe Hie pa ro PRINCES ‘THEATRE 


N nothing was Ben Jonson more characteristically English than in his natural 

hostility to new ways of thinking. He was destined to witness in his lifetime the 

birth of one of the most powerful ideas of modern times, and he shows us in 

Bartholomew Fair that he hadn’t the least notion of its significance, that it appeared 
to him mere cunning hypocrisy, that just as many people in the nineteenth century 
could see nothing in the trade union movement but natural human selfishness and 
greed, so to Ben Jonson the Puritan movement appeared to be only a subject for 
ribald laughter. Of course it is the nature of satire to dwell upon the face of things, 
and the average Puritan face would inspire a Bartholomew Fair rather than an Ode 
to Beauty. But a satirist is a man whose business it is to look for the blemishes upon 
the complexion of things, and the spots upon the Puritan would not have escaped a 
man far less acute than Ben Jonson, who does not concern himself with the Puritan 
principle at all. 

The result is that, although extremely amusing and clever, Ben Jonson’s comedy 
had little or no influence on contemporary thought, and in spite of its being so 
popular with King James I that it was frequently performed by Royal command, 
it failed in any way to stem the steady advance of Puritanism until under Charles I 
performances grew more and more rare, then finally stopped. It was revived in June, 
1661, when it was seen by Pepys, who declared it ‘‘ A most admirable play .. . 
acted to-day, which had not been these forty years (it being so satyricall against 
Puritanism, they durst not till now, which is strange they should already dare to do 
it, and the King to countenance it).” It was a favourite play of Pepys, who says else- 
where, as Mr. Montague Summers’s admirable programme note tells us: “ An 
excellent play ; the more I see it the more I love the wit of it,” and ‘‘ To the King’s 
play-house and then saw Bartholomew Fayre which do still please me ; and is, as it 
is acted, the best comedy in the world, I believe.” 

Without being quite as enthusiastic as Pepys, Bartholomew Fair, ‘“‘ as it is acted ” 
at the Phoenix Society’s performance, makes a very amusing entertainment apart 
from its having great historical interest. The Phoenix production was a triumph for 
the producer and the actors, of whom I can only mention here Miss Angela Baddeley 
(Win Littlewit), Mr. Ben Field (Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy), Mr. Ernest Thesiger 
(Bartholomew Cokes), Mr. Stanley Lathbury (Humphrey Waspe), and Mr. Edwin 
Greenwood (Trouble-All). If there is one fact the Phenix Society performances 
have made apparent it is that we possess in London a great amount of acting 
talent which but for these revivals would have no opportunity of expression. The 
young dramatist need not fear that actors and actresses will not be forthcoming, 
however novel and surprising the demands he may make upon them. The ordinary 
West End play does not begin to stretch the capacity of the actor ; in fact, it makes 
so little demand upon him that he can go through his part as easily as he can walk 
along the pavement. A few more Phoenix revivals and we shall have a cast capable 
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of playing with the proper virtuosity Mr. Shaw’s Heartbreak House and Back to 
Methusaleh. 


The Grand Guignol continues to flourish at the Little Theatre, and it is the one 


_theatre in these days where the idea of censorship may insinuate itself into the unwary 
mind of the playgoer. Some of the Grand Guignol plays and revues have given me 


a good deal of amusement—to wit, G.H.Q. Love, Oh Hell, Rounding the Triangle ; 


but there are others which seem to have been constructed solely with the object 
_ of harrowing the nerves of the audience. Such plays as The Person Unknown, The Kill, 
and The Old Women have so little artistic value that it is questionable whether they 


should be permitted in a society which has abolished cock-fighting, is already feeling 


slightly uneasy about fox-hunting, and would certainly not allow street accidents to 
be arranged as a form of spectacular entertainment. But there is an unbridgable 


gulf between the actual infliction of suffering upon people or animals and the mere 


representation of it in mimicry; and difficult as I find it to tolerate sensational 


melodrama, I am against prohibiting such plays being performed as I am against 
prohibiting the sale of whisky, although I think it abominable in taste and depraving 
to those who drink it. However, even the least satisfactory of the Grand Guignol plays 
has moments of appeal to other senses in the spectator than an almost animal lust 
for excitement, and a mixed programme such as is given there will work homeo- 
pathically, gradually curing the habitual theatre-goer of his more primitive desires 
as he finds that there are other qualities from which he can get greater and more 
lasting pleasure. 

There is very little use in prohibition of any sort ; at best it can only be an unavoid- 
able evil, but there is grave risk at the moment of a fresh demand for it in this country 
in connection with the theatre. A meeting was held at the Kingsway Hall on June 30th, 
with Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Honorary Secretary of the British Drama League, in the 
chair, to consider the question of the Censorship of Plays. As this was the particular 
question the meeting—although under the auspices of the London Council for 
Promotion of Public Morality—had the benefit of the presence of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Whitworth. It appears that a number of these organisations have had the 


_ ingenious idea of launching a campaign for the abolition of the censorship of plays, 


hoping to get the intelligentsia to support this attractive idea under cloak of which, 
however, they are determined to get powers given to the local authorities to take 
away the licence from any manager who produces plays of which they disapprove. 
The dangers of putting such power in the hands of local authorities were fully exposed 
in the evidence given before the Royal Commission on the subject years ago. I need 
only point out two of the objections. The first is that it makes it almost impossible 
for a manager to arrange for a play to go on tour, because what one town would 
pass as innocuous another would ban as shockingly immoral ; secondly, it is notorious 
that all provincial administrative bodies contain at least one narrow-minded bigot 
or crank who will raise such a din as to frighten normal people from resisting his 
démands for prohibition lest they should lose their reputations. 

The idea of putting our liberty of thought and expression in the theatre under the 
power of thousands of Councillor Clarks is, I should hope, intolerable ; but if it should 
come to pass we can at once say farewell to all hope of any dramatic renaissance in 


‘this country. All bold and original minds in literature will be confined to some other 
means of expression, either in poetry, the novel, or the short story, whereas under the 


<7. 


present regime, which is the most enlightened we have had for the last hundred years, 
the minds of young authors are just beginning to turn to the theatre as affording 
them more scope than any other form. It may be an anomaly irritating to democrats 
that the dramatic censorship is in the department of the Lord Chamberlain, but there 
it is. The censorship as at present constituted has a natural bias towards licensing 
rather than prohibiting. It has to find no reasons for the former, but very good, 
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exceedingly good reasons for the latter. This is exactly how the balance should lie, 
and all reasonable men must admit that since the Royal Commission made it clear 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s department that the censorship was to be thus interpreted 
and exercised there has been no cause for complaint whatever. It is therefore the duty 
of the British Drama League and of every English author to watch carefully and nip 
in the bud any attempt to abolish the present censorship and give its powers to 
local authorities. 

The Russian Ballet is having an extremely prosperous season at Princes Theatre, 
being one of the few organisations comparatively unaffected in the recent theatrical 
slump. It is easily the best theatrical entertainment in London during the temporary 
closing of the “‘ Old Vic.,” and its artistic value is shown by the fact that, although 
by this time all theatre-goers in London must have seen its principal ballets many 
times, there is not the slightest falling off in its popularity. But it must be said that the 
best ballets are the old ones: Petroushka, Children’s Tales, Thamar, Scheherazade, — 
Prince Igor, every one of which is Russian and has the advantage of exceptionally 
fine music. Among the more recent additions, The Good-humoured Ladies and La 
Boutique Fantasque, which are devised to the music of Scarletti and Rossini respectively, — 
are the best, having, in addition to delightful music, attractive settings, costumes, — 
and choreography. The Three-cornered Hat has an excellent setting by Picasso, but the 
music, though clever, is mediocre, while the story and choreography lack interest. 
This is even more true of Cuadro Flamenco, which is mere noise and café-dancing. 
The revival of Le Sacre du Printemps, which was the sensation of 1913, proved — 
disappointing, not through any failure of the music (which grips at the third and fourth © 
hearing almost as strongly as at the first), but through the failure of Massine’s 
choreography to hit the imaginative note struck by the music. Those who remember — 
Nijinsky’s choreography to Stravinsky’s music will find Massine’s ideas superficial — 
and inadequate, especially in the first section, where the only notion that Massine 
appears to have is that the men shall carry the women on their backs in the manner 
of the Roman rape of the Sabines. This they do so many times that it becomes ludicrous. 
Nijinsky excelled in imaginative choreography ; he could invent movements expressive 
of the most recondite and subtle emotions ; he possessed a power of using repose 
and gesture and of combining different groups of dancers or mimes in repose or gesture 
to produce imaginative effect that made choreography a genuine new art. But the path 
which Nijinsky opened has not been followed ; the recent productions of M. Serge 
Diaghilev’s company have been on the more conventional lines of dancing. Novelty 
has been sought rather than originality, and the provincial cafés of Spain have been 
ransacked for individual dances and local colour. Such a ballet as Cuadro Flamenco 
is a mere pot-pourrt that can pretend to none of the artistic qualities of Petroushka 
or Children’s Tales. It is about time that English artists set themselves to explore this 
new form so admirably developed by the Russians, for the latter do not seem to be 
likely to progress any further at the moment. In Mr. Holst we have a composer 
capable of great things, we have the painters, and we have the poets. Presently, 
perhaps, we shall have an original English ballet to add to M. Diaghilev’s repertory. 
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NEW WORKS 


T is impossible in this limited space to appreciate, and to substantiate one’s 
opinions upon, all the various works that have been introduced in London during 
the last two months, so that one’s comments must be brief and generally 


inadequate. The most striking events have been orchestral. Goossens, 
Koussevitsky, and Clark have all given memorable concerts, in which they included 
new matter. At the Aolian Hall on May 6th Mr. Edward Clark conducted Busoni’s 
Concertina for Clarinet and Schénberg’s Kammersinfonie for fifteen instruments. 
Busoni’s work, the solo part of which was extremely skilfully played by Mr. Haydn 
Draper, is not so ingenuous as its beginning and ending would lead one to believe. 
Conceived in an old simple idiom, it has superimposed upon it a rather bewildering 
complexity of ideas, and the busy and sometimes unconnected prominence of the solo 
instrument makes the composition one of little appeal to the aural sense. Its wit, 
however, is distinguished. The most noticeable external attributes of the Kammersin- 
fonie are the preponderance of the wood-wind over the other instruments and the 
intricacy of the harmonies. Schénberg’s earlier works often have such difficulty of 
form (and Mr. Clark’s interpretation was not sufficiently lucid to dispel it) as to render 
an estimate of their content impossible, at any rate on a first hearing ; but in this work 
it appeared that he extricated himself most successfully from an early maze to write 
a lovely middle section, with a very pure stream of melody. A new enlarged version 
of Mr. Arthur Bliss’s Rout, specially arranged for Mr. Clark’s concerts, seemed to 
me not a success, for half the hilarity which this extraordinarily spirited piece produces 
comes not from a reckless profusion of sound but from a considered selection. But 
the most exciting of all Mr. Clark’s achievements was his performance at the Queen’s 
Hall on May 2oth of Manuel de Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain, with the 
composer himself at the pianoforte. This work is inspired by the popular art of 
Andalusia, and is far more descriptive than expressive. It typifies vividly enough the 
brilliant history, both sad and joyous, of the Southern Spanish people, but from this 
performance it seemed scarcely a great work. 

I do not greatly care to write down a judgment upon Stravinsky’s Symphony for 
Wind Instruments, which M. Koussevitsky brought to Queen’s Hall on June roth, 
because the performance of it, which was rightly greeted with silence by nearly all 
the musicians in the audience, is said to have been disowned by the composer. That 
it should claim to be written to the memory of Debussy is a jest rather too earnest 
for my comprehension, and I do not pretend to have listened sensibly to it for very 
long. ‘ 

i recent concerts the London String Quartet have played two works new to this 
country, a Quartet in A minor by Fritz Kreisler and Three Poems by Ethel Leginska. 
The first was played with very great care, and met with the overwhelming reception 
to which the great violinist had in England become accustomed. But in conception 
this composition is suavely commonplace ; throughout it is reminiscent, and of 
originality there is no trace in it. Its finished construction is characteristic, but even 
there most of its effects are gained by a plentiful use of the subtler clichés of the 
violinist. From the ’cello opening of the Fantasia to its repetition in the Finale the 
work is that of a craftsman, not that of an artist. In Leginska’s Poems, too, there is 
little distinction. They are written in the modern idiom, which, when it expresses 
but unimportant matter, sounds oppressively empty. Their harmonies did not appear 
to spring from the melodies, but were imposed from a desire to be up to date. 
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The Concerto for Pianoforte and Tenor Voice of Arthur Bliss, which he himself 
conducted at the Wigmore Hall on June 11th, was a further experiment in the 
instrumental use of the voice, an experiment which this composer has already success- 
fully performed in his second Rhapsody. But in the Concerto the voice is given, instead 
of vowel sounds, fine words to sing, which, moreover, are claimed to put “no 
constraint on the mood of the music.’ This claim, though ingenious, is, in fact, 
nonsense, because the words, however meaningless, do at any rate put a restraint 
on one’s appreciation of the Concerto as pure abstract sound. The work itself is a 
spirited thing, to preserve the consistent impulse of which Bliss has boldly borrowed 
from the past. ae 

Whatever the Oriana Madrigal Society does is worth hearing, though their singing 
has curious inequalities. At the /Zolian Hall on June 28th they sang, among many other 
fine things, the two new part songs of Delius, To be Sung on a Summer Night on the 
Water. These songs are wordless, and the first, in slow time, was excellently sung 
and with exquisite effect. Its shifting harmonies were delightful. But the second, 
sung gaily, had a rather common tune, and no illusions could be entertained about it 
because of the tenors’ effort in performing it. Two new arrangements of Richard of 
Taunton Dene and of The Hawthorn Tree, made by Gerrard Williams, were extremely 
effective ; the second, in which the words are sung through held soprano notes, was 
very good indeed. 


Performances 


OSSIBLY the most notable musical events since the war have been the two 

orchestral concerts of contemporary music which Mr. Eugene Goossens has 
conducted at the Queen’s Hall. For they have not only proved him to be a conductor 
of most unusual perception and ability, one to take his place among the world’s 
leaders, they have revitalised the thinking attitude of musical London. A rather 
appalling discussion over the performances of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps has 
ensued from these two concerts and from its stage presentation at the Prince’s 
Theatre, some critics hailing it as a revelation, others denouncing it as an imposture. 
For myself, this fitfully inspired work, even in concert form, on repetition grips with 
decreasing force ; and its dull passages, almost bluffed through at the Queen’s Hall 
by superb orchestral playing, were certainly not obscured by Massine’s choreography. 
It had as fine a trial as it is possible to give a piece of music, and it came through 
scathed and needing excision. 

In Savitri, the chamber opera of Gustav Holst which was produced at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, there is probably as perfect a fusion between words and music 
as has ever been made by an Englishman, and in some of the unsupported melodies 
there is obvious genius. ‘The opera, which is founded on The Mahabharata, is a tale 
of the triumph of Love over Death, and it gives Holst admirable opportunities for 
the indulgence of that boldly mystical style of writing which is, I think, his first 
possession. It has only three characters, a small orchestra off the stage, and a hidden 
choir of female voices, but the interest sustained was amazingly full. The orchestra 
was conducted with effective reticence by Mr. Arthur Bliss, and Miss Dorothy Silk, 
apart from an occasional forcing of tone, realised beautifully the part of Savitri. As 
Death, an originally conceived character, Mr. Clive Carey was impressive, but his 
services to art are perhaps greater than his artistry. The finest thing of the whole 
production, except the music, was the delicate and accurate setting by the late 
Mr. Lovat Fraser. < 

I can imagine no more delightful form of entertainment than that which the 
English Folk Dance Society recently gave for a week at the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. Whatever they did, whether it were a Morris Dance, a Morris Jig, a Sword 
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Dance, or a Country Dance, was done with unfailing excellence, and the perfectly 
informal and natural spirit in which the dancers performed their intricate measures 
was a rare thing to see. These amateurs’ pleasure in action was easily communicated 
to the audience ; even their little imperfections, as, for example, the way in which 
some of the ladies led their male partners on to and from the stage, were here refreshing 
virtues. As a climax to these sincere efforts the Ampleforth Folk Play came to us with 
simple and convincing charm. It might have been done either preciously or self- 
consciously, but there was not a hint of artificiality in its production, and its fun and 
jollity made an irresistible appeal. To have discovered and inspired the performance 
of this play alone are things with which Mr. Cecil Sharp must feel well satisfied, 
but the whole week was really a triumphant justification of his life’s work. 

An account of several extremely interesting things that have occurred during the 
past two months I am obliged to hold over until my next article. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE SWAN. By AntTHony, Lowry. Curwen. 25. 

THE WINDS. By W. T. Watton. Curwen. 2s. 

ROMANCE. By PreTerR Wartock. Curwen. 2s. 

I SAW A SHIP A-SAILING. By Ramsay PENNicuIcK. Curwen. 2s. 
NOD. By Armstronc Gisss. Winthrop Rogers. 2s. 


AN IRISH PEASANT LOVE SONG; A SONG IN AUTUMN. By Gerrarp 
WiLuiams. Winthrop Rogers. 2s. each. 


HE whole matter of Alan Fenwick’s poem is contained in the pianoforte accom- 

paniment to Anthony Lowry’s song, and the melody allotted to the words is, 
like them, inferior. But the accompaniment mainly by means of fourths suggests well 
the stately progress of the swan on the lake and the ripples it leaves in its wake. 

W. 'T. Walton has very capably made a song from Swinburne’s words ; the voice 
has a good, passionate outline against the incessant bluster of the wind in the 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Peter Warlock’s Romance is audaciously orthodox; but his daring hardly 
succeeds, for he has given to Stevenson’s breezy egoism a tune altogether too feminine. 
The song has spirit, but its light melody certainly does not sustain the strength of 
the words. 

John Masefield has endured much at the hands of the ballad-mongers, but it 
appears from Ramsay Pennicuick’s effort that his sufferings are not yet at an end. 
There is in it a certain amount of literal translation, but its beginning is poor, its 
progressions are hackneyed, and it sadly lacks finality. 

Nod is very beautiful indeed. The slow and misty loveliness of De la Mare’s poem 
is perfectly caught, and the words are set with exquisite suggestiveness. Something 
is lost in the pianoforte accompaniment, which is best for string quartet, but, even so, 
the song remains a rarely delicate achievement. 

There is no doubt that the sure and individual technique of Gerrard Williams has 
enabled him to say what he wanted in his two songs, but it was scarcely worth the 
saying. Both contain more than a hint of the ballad, though the verses (by Lawrence 
Atkinson and Wyville Home respectively) receive no more than their due. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


OW that many housing schemes are far advanced it is possible to form 
some opinion of their value and, by comparison with dwellings of the 
same class built before the war, to see whether the new houses are an 


improvement on the old. A couple of examples representing work done 
in the country and in London itself, chosen at random, should give a very good idea 
of their general characteristics. : 

As might be expected, the houses built by the London County Council—at any 
rate those of the Roehampton Estate—have reached a high standard, and this in a 
time when building materials having those qualities which we have learned to admire 
are very difficult to obtain. In reading these notes, should the writer seem to make 
comparison between one scheme and another, it must be remembered, in the first 
place, that he is judging the results irrespective of cost, and that that body which has 
at its disposal a highly-trained staff working through a nicely-planned organisation 
is able to achieve better results than those who are not so favoured. 

The reaction against long streets of houses built as close to the pavement as the 
by-laws permit is excellent indeed, but in some cases it has resulted in an arrangement 
of streets which conveys a sense of purposeless confusion rather than a well-defined 
order. This confusion is often accentuated by the fact that those who planned the new 
streets, in their dislike of long rows of houses, have thought it impossible to build 
more than four cottages together without reproducing the mistakes that used to be 
made by the jerry-builder. Another difficulty has not always been successfully met. 
The beauty of an old township very largely depends on the way in which it has grown. 
New houses were added by succeeding generations to suit the taste and methods of 
each period. The economic conditions of the day, and the personality of each builder, 
shows itself in the placing of the houses and in their form. Variety thus obtained 
has about it no self-consciousness. As we consider the new streets we sometimes 
feel that there is an affectation in the lay-out. This is particularly so when the whole 
of the houses of a big scheme are built from the designs of one man. If any reader 
of this article has visited one of the growing garden cities he will probably have been 
puzzled to discover the general intention governing the direction of the streets. In 
the best schemes this may be due to the fact that they are as yet incomplete and 
the roadways still undefined by garden fences, but in some cases, and especially 
where the site is not level, the sense of bewilderment is due to the fact that the 
planning was done away from the site, some attention being paid to the contours as 
they appeared on the map, but very little to the actual undulations of the ground 
itself. In this matter the contrast between an old town which has grown house by 
house and these new undertakings which are designed, not even as single streets 
but as whole towns, is marked. The right setting of each house is too little considered. 
It is easy to see how much better they could have been arranged, and there is no doubt 
that the architects concerned must have wished that they could begin their work 
anew with the experience so expensively acquired. 

_New houses more often fail to please because the surfaces of their walls are 
disagreeable than for any other reason. In the cases mentioned instances of this are 
uncommon ; I am tempted, however, to draw attention to two technical points in 
illustration of this statement. If the reader should visit any housing scheme he will 
notice that none of the walls are built to more than the minimum thickness. Either 
of two ways is generally adopted to render such a wall weatherproof : they are made 
hollow, or, if they are solid, they are covered with a rain-resisting skin. The hollow 
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wall of brick will be recognised by the fact that no brick ends or “headers” are 
visible. As the end of a brick is often fired a darker colour than the side, walls built 
without “‘ headers ” tend to present a monotonous or even colour. It may be avoided 
by using some half-bricks or “ bats,” either placing them to forma pattern or allowing 
them to be laid haphazard. 

Rough-cast or plaster is the material usually applied to a solid wall to throw off the 
rain. If they are interested, readers are advised to study old and new examples of these 
materials. ‘Their right or wrong treatment is little understood by the public, and it 
is because of this that its houses are so often carelessly handled in this respect. 

Complaint is often made, and indeed not without some justice, that the gardens 
laid out to the new houses are absurdly small. Yet it should be remembered that in 
every scheme much area is devoted either to allotments or to playing-fields for 
children. 

This is not a political article, but I think I may venture to remind a certain section 
of the public that is never tired of pointing out that the rooms of the new houses 
are very small that grumbling at this defect is inconsistent with complaints at the 
increase in their rates and taxes, by which means alone it would have been possible 
to pay for bigger buildings. 

All the schemes I have been over show a very definite attempt to retain and make 
use of existing buildings, whether these are sheds and barns or houses of considerable 
size. ‘Trees. have been preserved with care, and the streets have been designed so that 
these will become definite features. All this is to the good. 


THE ROEHAMPTON HOUSING SCHEME. By Mr. Forest, Architect 
to the London County Council 


|S a previous issue of this periodical I had occasion to notice how very well the 
London County Council is served by its Architects’ Department, and that a 
school of building was growing up under its influence which has a very high standard. 

Although the erection of houses at Roehampton is attended by many and great 
difficulties, the result is of such a kind as to show no falling away from the previous 
standard. The north end of the estate has a frontage on the Upper Richmond Road, 
adjoining Putney Park Lane. The road at this point is bordered by trees: none of 
these have been destroyed, and in order to preserve them a subsidiary road running 
parallel to the main highway has been laid down some forty feet within the area. 
Shops are to be built along this road, and immediately behind these is a large open 
space already under cultivation as allotments. 

If the reader is interested in the subject he will do well to visit this estate, and he 
will be at once struck by the skilful way in which the architect has used the various 
materials at his disposal. The line of houses facing Putney Park Lane, which stand 
within the shade of an avenue of trees, are roofed with good grey slates and have 
whitened walls. On the opposite side of the allotments, and rising up the hill, is the 
main ‘‘ axis” roadway, and on either side of this roadway are houses built of red 
brick, with steep-pitched tiled roofs. These houses are for the most part in blocks 
of four. This division into small groups helps the architect to avoid the unpleasant 
appearance of ridges and eaves stepped to conform to the rise of the ground. In the 
roads which run at right angles to the slope of the hill a greater number of houses 
might have been grouped together under one roof, for on the level horizontal lines 
may well be emphasised. P 

On the south side of the big allotments patch the houses have walls of London 
stock bricks and slated roofs. Of this row those adjoining Putney Park Lane seem to 
me to be as good as any in the area. Far too little use has been made of this kind 
of brickwork, which looks particularly well when it is not decorated with dressings of 
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another colour. I think the least successful of the houses on the estate are those which 
have slated mansard roofs at the north-west angle of the Hunting Field Road. 

At present there is no sign of any new planting. One is a little afraid that the new 
streets will be lined with trees on either side, for it is an almost universal experience 
that when this is done the trees, when they approach their full height, are hideously 
lopped because they darken the houses. It is to be hoped, rather, that when this 
question is considered, trees will be planted where the houses are set back a little 
and in all the open spaces, such, for instance, as “ Lysons Walk” and “ Gibbons 
Walk,” and again at the main crossing between the Hunting Field Road and the Dover 
House Road. In all these places they should have room to grow to their full size 
without being cruelly disfigured. 

It is tempting to notice with appreciation so many points which are perhaps of an 
interest peculiar to the architect rather than the layman. For instance, the tiled 
corbelling, which finishes the ends of the eaves at the gables, is always successfully 
managed by the London County Council, and this is a point where many architects 
fail to succeed. Again, the eaves are not marred by the heavy fascia boards which were 
invariably found on the houses erected by builders before the war. No detail of the 

‘scheme has been neglected ; the pavements leading from the roadway to the houses 
are laid with irregular stones or Dutch bricks, a few of the latter having been secured 
under specially cheap conditions. The visitor may be depressed by passing among so 
many houses without the sign of any building designed for some purpose other than 
habitation. Domestic life is almost rudely forced on your notice : a church, a public- 
house, or a club building is wanted to indicate some other side of life. 


THE JORDANS HOUSING SCHEME. By Messrs. Fred Rowntree & 
Sons 


GC Ein second example of town planning I propose to mention is of quite a different 
kind, for it is far from any existing city. This village is being planned by Messrs. 
Fred Rowntree & Sons for the Society of Friends at Jordans. I have not seen the 
most recent of the buildings, but when I saw the work some months ago it showed 
evidence of becoming a place of exceptional architectural interest. 

In their desire to avoid the wide gable ends with low pitched roofs so common in 
pre-war houses the architects have given their houses the least possible width from 
front to back, and have thus secured long low ridge lines, a feature held in common 
with the old cottages of the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Rowntree’s work seems to improve with each cottage he builds. They show 
evidence of much care, both in planning and design : nothing slipshod can be found, 
nor is any feature over-elaborated. 

Mr. Rowntree was fortunate in his clients, for they allowed him to burn bricks 
for these houses on the site. In actual fact he made beautiful bricks at the same price 
as the very cheapest that could be obtained in England. In spite of this, if circumstances 
permitted it, one or two buildings with whitened walls seem to me to be desirable. 

The village has the appearance of having been well thought out, and when once 
the main lines were settled each house has been built individually to suit its tenants 
and the site it occupies. The result is a more natural development than that of any 
of the other schemes mentioned here. But it must be remembered that this scheme is 


a comparatively small one, and that it has not been “‘ rushed through.” The Rowntrees 
are to be congratulated on their achievement. 


A. R. POWYS 
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POEMS. By Frank Prewetr. Richmond : Hogarth Press. 


CERVANTES : THE NEWDIGATE PRIZE POEM, 1921. By James Laver, 
Commoner of New College. Blackwell. 25. - 


CRANKS, 1921. An Anthology Compiled by Oxert, SEBERT, and ETHELBERTA 
STANDSTILL. Stockwell. 1s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by F. W. Moorman. With 
a Prefatory Note by Percy Sumpson. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Foreword (On A. H. BuLLEN) by H. F. B. Brert- 
SMITH. Stratford: Shakespeare Head Press. tos. 


M& PREWET'I’S book has only eighteen pages of text, and there is no indication 
as to whether or not he has published anything before. Any two pages would be 
enough to show that he has a genuine poet in him, but on so slight a volume of 
material it is difficult to base an analytical description. There are only a few verses 
here : a song or two which faintly call to mind the early Blake, a pathetic picture 
of a flock of snow buntings, a couple of ballads with themes of the folk-song type, 
some stanzas about Nature, love and death, now strangely sweet, now uncouth. ‘The 
poems reflect a strange and elusive personality, melancholy, prone to moods of 
tenderness and of truculent revolt. Conceive a mixture of James Thomson (B. V.), 
Mr. W. H. Davies, and Mr. D. H. Lawrence . . . but, no, it cannot be conceived. 

This year’s Newdigate prize poem is worth noticing because it is, in the most 
important regards, much above the average level of the poems which are submitted to 
the examiners—or, at any rate, of those which win—at Oxford and Cambridge. A 
poem of any permanent value is scarcely to be expected. A very young man has to 
compose something on a set, and very seldom inspiring, subject ; and at Oxford he 
is obliged to write in rhymed couplets. Even the most original and dexterous 
competitor could scarcely be expected under such conditions to do more than show his 
paces. Mr. Laver’s work is not flawless : there are tags in it, there are solecisms like 
*“‘ went wending,” and there are many of those sound poetical lines which attest wide 
reading and a remembering ear. But he manages to reveal a natural interest in 
character and a power of thinking for himself about life. It needs courage to say what 
you feel in a prize poem: Mr. Laver frequently does this. He has taken trouble with 
the general shape of his poem, and his versification and language, if not such as to 
sweep one away, are good enough to excite curiosity about his later development. 
His first thirty lines, genuinely emotional, are excellent. His ease is well shown here : 


The sweetest, bitterest pain was not denied 

To tear the heart of one who, in the past, 

Had held love’s ecstasy not first, but last, 

And deemed a rolling drum and clinking blade 
Better than all fair faces ever made. 

Oh days to which the hastening eves did wrong ! 
Oh honied nights, too short and yet how long ! 
O love, what draught is this which Thou dost pour 
Sweet as the grape, bitter as hellebore, 

Dark as the soul where passion dwells a guest, 
Pure as the chalice holy hands have blessed, 
Warm as the wine in presses of the South, 

Cold as the kiss upon a statue’s mouth, 
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Which gives at once more than a martyr’s fire, 
And all the aching languors of desire, 

And leaves the very cup, the wine run out, 
Almost too high a thing to dream about. 


But I am not quite sure what is the exact meaning of those last two lines. 

Parodies are seldom good, especially verse parodies, and it is a pleasure to see the 
job so well done as it is by the anonymous author of Cranks. I should greatly like to 
know who he is. The worst of it is that his verses (perhaps that is why he has kept 
them so few) are unlikely to be permanently readable owing to the nature of the 
subjects he has chosen to burlesque. The book is a parody of the annual collection 
Wheels, the contents of which are not popular enough to be worth attacking and not 
good enough to keep a parody alive. Any good parody of its contributors must of 
necessity be a close imitation; and to attempt to give extra turns of obscurity or 
violence to imitations of such writers is to attempt to gild refined gold—or, it may 
be more fitly put, to braze refined brass. To do the Wheels contributors justice, 
some of them have already outgrown their early absurdities. More will, let us hope. 
Ten years hence, should any of them run across detached poems from Cranks they 
will find it difficult to say whether themselves or a parodist wrote them : 

Walnut larks in the cotton-wool air 

Choke the ears. On the hill sides bare 
Wooden sheep with hearthrug backs 

Follow clay shepherds with creaking slacks. . 
The vaseline voice of the vicar floats, 

In oily unctuous slippery notes .. . 


THE DANDELION 
Burning gold like a tiger, all fire and lust, 
I am the Jezebel Bloom... . 


CINEMA 
A darkness semi-lit by blood-red lamps, 
A sea of faces like an oyster bed ; 
And on the screen the dumb-show leaps and leers. 
A hidden piano, two fiddles out of tune, 
Scatter disharmonies. The air is thick 
With body odours, smothered and half-drowned 
With a cheap scent squirted by pallid boys. . . 
* Charlie ! Charlie ! Charlie ! ” 

The late Professor Moorman’s fine Oxford edition of Herrick was published in 1915. 
It contained everything, and threw great light on Herrick’s painstaking composition. 
The present cheaper edition does not contain everything. Almost all the epigrams of 
the Hesperides are left out. The “ weeds,” says Mr. Percy Simpson, are cleared out 
of “ the flower garden of the Hesperides.” Weeds they are ; many are atrociously written 
and would be disgusting were they not so irresistibly absurd in their invective. They 
were very much Herrick, but the new edition without them contains over four hundred 
pages. 

The Stratford edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is the last book that A. H. Bullen 
prepared for the press. It contains a few new emendations and a short note putting 
the Mary Fitton legend out of its misery. In a Preface Mr. Brett-Smith summarises 
Bullen’s career and achievements. A personal sketch of him might suitably have been 
added. He was one of the most energetic of men : from 1881 to 1890 alone he produced 
four dozen volumes, chiefly editions of old plays and anthologies of Elizabethan verse. 


J.C. S, 
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FICTION 


WOMEN IN LOVE. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. gs. 

PASSING BY. By Maurice Barinc. Secker. 75. 6d. 

SIGNS AND WONDERS. By J. D. Berssrorp. Golden Cockerel Press. ss. 
THE HALL AND THE GRANGE. By Arcurpatp Marsuaty. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Pe is perhaps not an adequate criticism of Mr. Lawrence’s new novel to object 
against it that the characters are unnatural, that one would have to sweep the 
world before getting together such a collection of abnormalities, and that they would 
not be found in Nature all in one group as they are here. The novelist is not bound to 
truth on this plane ; and if Mr. Lawrence wishes to create a particular emotional 
atmosphere by accumulating some ten or twelve persons who are all crazy about sex. 
he is as much at liberty to do so as Shakespeare was at liberty to invent the abnormal 
persons who produce the particular emotional atmosphere of King Lear. If one regards 
the book as a failure (as I do) it is certainly not enough to hold up one’s hands and cry : 
** What a set ! What a world ! ” though that may be one of the incidental exclamations 
that breaks out. Gerald, in the last pages, half strangles Gudrun and goes off to die 
of exposure in the snow. Ursula says to Rupert, in a lovers’ quarrel which precedes 
a tender reconciliation, ‘‘ You are foul, fou/—and you must know it. Your purity, your 
candour, your goodness—yes, thank you, we’ve had some. What you are is a foul, 
deathly thing, obscene, that’s what you are, obscene and perverse. You, and love! 
You may well say you don’t want love. No, you want yourself, and dirt, and death— 
that’s what you want. You are so perverse, so death-eating.”” Hermione, when Rupert 
is sitting reading with his back turned to her, hits him on the head with a ball of 
lapis-lazuli—** It was one convulsion of pure bliss for her, lit up by the crushed pain 
of her fingers. . . . It was her left hand. He realised again with horror that she was 
left-handed.” The simplification and exaggeration here discernible are expedients not 
only legitimate but excellent in art, though it is something of a strain to live on this 
level of violence throughout a book of five hundred pages. Mr. Lawrence’s queer 
unreal characters are permissible and sometimes powerful inventions. But in this 
book he tells their story with a really extraordinary slovenliness and lack of grip on 
his style. His attempts to represent the appearance of his women make a small but 
curious instance of this ineffectiveness. “‘ She wore a dress of dark-blue silky stuff, 
with ruches of blue and green linen lace in the neck and sleeves ; and she had emerald- 
green stockings.” ‘‘ Hermione herself wore a dress of prune-coloured silk, with 
coral beads and coral-coloured stockings.” ‘“‘ Both wore light, gay summer dresses. 
Ursula had an orange-coloured knitted coat, Gudrun a pale yellow. Ursula wore 
canary-yellow stockings, Gudrun bright rose.” What strange failure of the imagination 
is it that is revealed in these descriptions ? For Mr. Lawrence could better have 
indicated how his women were in the habit of dressing than by a series of fashion- 
plate specifications, and his inability to do so is a symptom of the degeneration that 
has come over his powers as a writer. Other symptoms are to be found in his 
enormously too profuse employment of italics and in his repetition of words. What 
has happened to Mr. Lawrence ? He was never a writer of great precision or purity : 
the violence of what he had to say, combined with its vagueness, made that impossible. 
But in his first three books his style was at least equal to driving home what he had 
to say ; and this, it would seem, it can no longer do. 

Mr. Baring writes also of illicit love ; but his matter and his manner are very 
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different from those of Mr. Lawrence. Lord Ayton, an Under-Secretary, loves, and 
is loved by, Mrs. Housman, a Catholic, whose husband is a rather vulger financier. 
Her scruples keep them long apart ; and when she resolves to give way, her letter 
to her husband informing him of her decision kills him. This would enable her to 
be happy and still to conform with the strict requirements of her religion ; but she 
finds herself unable to take advantage of it and retires into a convent. The story is 
slight. Mrs. Housman is a shadowy figure and Lord Ayton is hardly a figure at all. 
The main interest of the book is in the method of the telling and in the persons 
through whose mouths the story is told. Godfrey Mellor is Ayton’s Civil Service 
secretary and he keeps a diary : Guy Cunninghame is Ayton’s unpaid secretary and 
he writes letters to his cousin. The characters of these two, and the tragedy, as it 
appears to them, are sketched by Mr. Baring with truly marvellous delicacy and 
precision. Letters and diaries are the things that Mr. Baring can write best ; and he 
has proved this as often in impersonations as in his own person. One day the merits 
of this wholly unrecognised writer will be made plain ; and then his only novel will 
be found to be not the least interesting of his books. It contains, incidentally, more 
plain and persuasive good sense about Catholicism and its place in English life than 
is to be found in nine out of ten of the books which have touched on the subject. 

The best piece in Mr. Beresford’s little collection of sketches and impressions is 
the first, The Appearance of Man : a Play out of Time and Space, which approximates 
to the level of great poetry and is probably, length for length, the finest thing he has 
ever done. But the rest of the book is disappointing and sometimes irritating. He 
wants “‘ space enough and time ”’ to let the true qualities of his genius appear ; and 
when he is confined within the narrow limits of the short story he generally ceases 
altogether to be himself. Some of these stories are merely “‘ stunts ”»—The Hidden 
Beast, which is worthy of Mr. Algernon Blackwood, Young Strickland’s Career and 
Enlargement, which are really not worthy of anyone who takes himself seriously. 
There are two, The Barrage and The Introvert, which describe in a somewhat old- 
fashioned manner recently defined psychological types. These were undoubtedly well 
worth doing, but—by Mr. Beresford? by the author of The Hampdenshire Wonder 
and God’s Counterpoint ? No: Mr. Beresford is a writer of long novels, not of short 
sketches. Within the space of a few pages he can find room for all his faults and for 
very few indeed of his virtues. When he writes at length, his knowledge, his 
sincerity, his strength and deep penetration triumph over his natural handicaps ; 
but when he attempts miniatures he gives himself next to no chance at all. 

Mr. Archibald Marshall seems to have within him an inexhaustible stock of agree- 
able stories and an indefatigable power of telling them with ease and distinction. He 
is too frequently compared with Trollope ; but if he is lacking in some virtues that 
Trollope had, he has a much greater control over the story-teller’s instrument. 
Nothing goes to waste in his books, neither words nor feelings. His new tale deals 
with the recent years of an old small county family. Edmund, the elder brother, has 
remained the squire. William, the younger, has gone into commerce and has become 
a wealthy man. Edmund is a little touchy and is not sure whether William’s success 
is not destroying his deference towards the head of the family. William is a little 
touchy and is not sure whether the head of the family is not at once unappreciative 
and jealous of his success. ‘The contrast between the two and the progress of their 
almost inevitable misunderstandings are drawn by Mr. Marshall with his usual 
delicacy, quietness, and apparent impartiality. He is not really impartial of course, for 
it is his habit to assume that the county family is always right as against the rest of 
the world. But this may be pardoned in an author who can so wisely hold the scales 
between individuals. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


BACK TO METHUSELAH: A METABIOLOGICAL PENTATEUCH. By 
BERNARD SHAW. Constable. os. net. 


N the week following the publication of Mr. Shaw’s new confession of faith the 
walls of a certain small country town have flamed with placards bearing the 
words ‘‘ MiLtions Now Attve Witt Never Die.” A casual observer might 
* rank both these phenomena as examples of that “ almost bloodthirsty clinging to 
life” which Matthew Arnold observed in his fellow-travellers on the South-Eastern 
after the Merstham Tunnel murder. Most of us desire to live as long as possible, 
without giving any reasons for our desire or associating with it any particular doctrine. 
The posters, however, probably allude to the imminence of the millennium ; and, 
unless the unexplained initials I. B. S. A. which stand at their head conceal any 
mysterious reference, there is no real connection between them and Mr. Shaw’s 
latest development of his old philosophy. 
The steadiest point in his system of thought has always been his conception of 
the Life Force ” as the motive-power which underlies evolution and, in its struggle 
to become conscious of itself, produces ever new modes of existence. The recognition 
and proclamation of the Life Force constitute his religion; and for his newest 
exposition of it he has chosen a sub-title which fittingly combines vague associations 
both of religion and of science. This series of dramas is to show us what the Life Force 
ought to do next. Men must discover that they are foolish to die at what we now 
consider the extreme limit of human existence. And if there was something in the 
early slime which, by force of will, invented for itself organs and members, then 
surely that something still exists and can find a way for men to live three hundred 
years. The idea is almost grotesquely simple. One is tempted to object that the Life 
Force might do many other things, might, for example, make men grow larger ; and 
one is inclined to mutter, in reply to both suggestions : 
It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year .. . 
—and so forth. But Mr. Shaw’s case is really as plausible as it is simple. Everywhere 
around him he sees, or fancies he sees, creatures for whom three-score years and ten 
make too short a time in which to learn the problems and the meaning of life. 
There are two qualities in Mr. Shaw which are not often perceived, or, at all events, 
not often remarked. The one is his occasional obtuseness, the other his invariable 
simple-mindedness. The legend of him as a sort of fiery Lucifer, all brain and brilliance 
and no heart, will not survive any close examination. It is very illogically deduced 
from his gift of concise and biting expression ; but it has deceived others besides 
himself. Certainly in this work there are plenty of examples to the contrary. He states 
the emotional springs of his thesis in his Preface ; and could any warm-hearted hot- 
gospeller be more simple-minded (in the good sense) than Mr. Shaw is here ? 


. . . As compared to the open-eyed intelligent wanting and trying of Lamarck, the 
Darwinian process may be described as a chapter of accidents. As such, it seems simple, 
because you do not at first realise all that it involves. But when its whole significance 
dawns on you your heart sinks into a heap of sand within you. There is a hideous fatalism 
about it, a ghastly and damnable reduction of beauty and intelligence, of strength and 
purpose, of honour and aspiration, to such casually picturesque changes as an avalanche 
may make in a mountain landscape, or a railway accident in a human figure. To call this 
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Natural Selection is a blasphemy, possible to many for whom Nature is nothing but a 
casual aggregation of inert and dead matter, but eternally impossible to the spirits and 
souls of the righteous. If it be no blasphemy, but a truth of science, then the stars of 
Heaven, the showers and dew, the winter and summer, the fire and heat, the mountains 
and hills, may no longer be called to exalt the Lord with us by praise : their work is to 
modify all things by blindly starving and murdering everything that is not lucky enough 
to survive in the universal struggle for hogwash. 
Of his obtuseness there are examples enough. His vision of the future contains certain 
of the diverting mechanical inventions in which such visions are wont to abound ; 
and one of these is an improvement on the telephone by means of which the inter- 
locutors can see, as well as hear, one another. The President of the British Isles rings 
up his Minister of Health ; and this is the joke which ensues : 

Burge-Lubin operates his switchboard as before. The screen vanishes ; and a dainty room 
with a bed, a wardrobe, and a dressing-table, with a mirror and a switch on it, appears. 
Seated at it, a handsome negress is trying on a brilliant head scarf. Her dressing-gown ts thrown 
back from her shoulders to her chair. She is in corset, knickers, and silk stockings. 

Burce-Lusin [horrified] : | beg your pardon a thousand times [The startled negress 
snatches the peg out of her switchboard and vanishes.] 


What can have induced Mr. Shaw to think that this would be funny ? 
In Back to Methuselah he oscillates between 'these two points with the violence and — 
unexpectedness that are characteristic of his later work. The opening play, In the 
Beginning, has a dialogue between Adam, Eve, and the Serpent, which is beautiful as 
well as witty. The second contains much satire on contemporary politicians which, 
though it is by no means as successful as one could have wished, is not as irrelevant 
as at first sight it seems. The crux comes in the last, which is called As Far as Thought 
Can Reach, and appears to describe something a little farther off even than that. 
The evolutionary process has gone to the limits of Mr. Shaw’s imagination. Human 
beings are hatched in an adult form out of eggs and spend four years in play and love 
before they develop into “ Ancients”? and betake themselves to contemplation. 
They are all immortal, barring the accidents which, of course, in the immense lapse 
of time come inevitably to all. Mr. Shaw’s thought reaches after this plane of progress 
(whose would not ?) much as a puppy’s paws reach after the seat of a chair it is not 
big enough to climb into. The Ancients brood on mathematics : “‘ They manage to 
change themselves in a wonderful way. You meet them sometimes with a lot of extra 
heads and arms and legs : they make you split laughing at them.” Perhaps something 
vague and cloudy and impressive, which yet said nothing more than this, would 
better have filled the place of what it is impossible to say. But in spite of such inevitable 
failures and some evitable defects of taste and good sense, Mr. Shaw’s new work is 
characteristic and contains more than he has given us for some years of the qualities 
which make him, even in the present reaction against him, so absorbing a writer. 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian Text with 
a Translation in English Blank Verse and a Commentary by CourtNey LANGDON. 
Volume IT. PURGATORIO. Cambridge : Harvard University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford. ars. net. 


STORIES AND BALLADS OF THE FAR PAST. Translated from the Norse 
(Icelandic and Faroese), with Introduction and Notes by N. KersHaw. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE MARY CARLETON NARRATIVES, 1663-1673. A Missing Chapter 
in ay History of the English Novel. By Ernest BerNpaum, Ph.D. Milford. 
5S. = Nets 


VOLPONE, OR THE FOX. By Ben Jonson. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by JoHN D. Rea, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Milford. 


KOSTES PALAMAS: LIFE IMMOVABLE. First part, translated by ARISTIDES 
E. PHOUTRIDES, with Introduction and Notes by the translator. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press. $2. 


R. COURTNEY LANGDON’S Purgatorio is a companion to his Inferno, 
and is to be followed by a Paradiso and volume of commentary. It consists 
of Italian text and translation in English, with an interpretative analysis, practically 
notes chiefly in explanation of matters allegorical, and certainly therefore useful. 
Since the commentary is not yet published, a critic has little to do but to criticise 
the translation—an unpleasant task. For there is no metre in English perfectly, nay, 
tolerably, suited for the purpose. The perfect translation would be in terza-rima, 
and that would be possible, for as much can be got into one line of English as one 
of Italian. But the finding of rime words would cause the sense to be sacrificed ; and 
sufficiency of double rimes could not be found. As to length, the stanza of three 
lines and five stresses (total, fifteen) is most nearly equalled by one of four lines with 
four stresses each (total, sixteen stresses). But our four-stressed line lacks dignity, 
and a canto of Dante (130 lines) thus translated would be monotonous, and it 
would not reproduce the peculiarity of terza-rima, that every line bears a more 
nearly equal weight than in any other form of stanza. And in respect of this, blank 
verse is suitable. But to keep at all close to the original it must be endstopped 
almost after every third line, and blank verse like that is insupportable, being, as it 
were, neither one thing nor the other. This is the measure Mr. Langdon has used. 
But his translation has another fault, which I should say was not necessary were 
it not common to all the translators of the Divine Comedy that I at least have seen. 
For us who have no native word current for beltd (bewti) and a hideous monosyllable 
for Amore (luv), for us who reduce the four syllables of Beatrice to what seems a 
compound of our national drink (Beertriss), assuredly it is hard to compass a trans- 
lation of the beauty of the original. But so much the more ought its force and vigour 
to be transfusible into English. Nevertheless the translations I have seen do not 
approach success therein. ‘They are mere diction. One would judge from them that 
to feel the emotion of love that Dante felt must make a man, what Dante never was, 
soft. But Dante had the reverence for authority that Virgil had, and which his trans- 
lators, being doubtless those fondest of him, have also, and this is their bane, and 
Mr. Langdon seems to me to have it in excess. He has consequently produced no 
poem but a crib, and I see no reason why a crib need be metrical. The book is hand- 
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somely printed, but eight pages of the notes (in four pairs) are entirely missing. 
In their place there are duplicates of other pages. A unique mistake, surely, for 
a University Press. i ; 

In Stories and Ballads of the Far Past Mr. Kershaw has given translations of some 
short stories relating to the heroic age of Scandinavia, but composed in their present 
form about 1200-1300. I can describe best in a simile. If an Icelandic saga can be 
likened to a strong oak-tree fit to make ship’s timbers, so, one may say, are these 
stories like trunks still standing but gnarled and covered with ivy. For use of life one 
chooses the younger trees, but for sentiment the older, or I might have likened them 
as well to a freshly-ploughed field and a rank overgrown garden, the one clean and 
useful, the other picturesque. The sagas begin the period which the Stories close. 
As far as this goes it is a matter of taste which one prefers, but the Stortes are badly 
shaped. They have originated, says Mr. Kershaw, chiefly out of older poems ; they 
are patchwork. Indeed, one of them begins about goo and goes back until it 
ends in a great battle in the forests of Central Europe between the Goths and Huns 
centuries before. There is an exception, however, in the first one, in which an aged 
man and heathen comes to the court of Olaf Tryggeversson, the first Christian king 
of Norway, and tells him of his association with the great Sigmund the Volsung ; 
with the sons of Ragnor Lothbrok, who, having sacked a town in Switzerland, 
proposed marching on Rome, when a man who had walked from Rome wearing iron- 
bound shoes met them ; and their leader, Bjérn Ironside, seeing how the iron of the 
shoes was worn, changed his mind. Many other past heroes the visitor tells of, and 
at last declares that his life (he is at least three hundred years old) depends on keeping 
unburnt a candle. He is now content to die, having seen the good old order changed. 
Mr. Kershaw also gives some translations of ballads, which are still danced and sung 
by the Faroe Islanders, and one tune. He has here had a far more difficult task. ‘The 
prose of the stories he has rendered satisfactorily (though no Viking calls another a 
vile wretch or hateful cur); but the ballads are another matter. He has, however, 
made them at least readable. His notes, too, are excellent and show considerable 
knowledge of the personalities mentioned or introduced, and of other versions of the 
same stories. The book is scholarly. 

Mr. Bernbaum’s book is a study in the origin of the English Realistic Novel. It is 
commonly supposed that Defoe was the first to produce works in novel form, modern in 
spirit and sufficiently shaped to be called art. This form was first used under Elizabeth, 
but from then until Defoe developed it there seemed to be a long gap in which it was 
not practised. In this book Francis Kirkman is declared to provide the link, by his 
development of the crude and customary rogue’s biography of Mary Carleton, pub- 
lished on her execution in 1673, into his own biography of her published in the same 
year. Both pamphlets still exist, the difference between them being that Kirkman’s 
biography is ampler, and gives motives for her rogueries and connects them up ina 
series. The passages given here in parallel convince us that his account was the later 
one, not the original of which the other is a digest, and his motivation is clever. 
So far, then, he was an originator. His work is a novel in form. 

But I cannot see that his work is essentially anything else than one of the old 
rogue’s biographies. His language shows that he takes the usual attitude towards 
the average man. He is as much on the side of the ‘‘ Gentleman ” and “ Lady ” as 
the Restoration authors usually are, and that attitude is as far from that of the Realist 
as is that of the picaresque writer who jeers at them. To adapt an old form to a new 
purpose is surely far less significant than to originate a new spirit ; for this we must 
still give Bunyan credit, since, though he used dialogue form in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the Life and Death of Mr. Badman, he did what Defoe did after in true novel 
form, he showed the value in life and for art of the average man. There had been 
little of this spirit in English literature since Chaucer. 


rr 
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Professor Bernbaum presents his case well. And Mary’s story is worth reading 
for itself. 

The Yale Studies in English series now includes all but three of Ben Jonson’s plays, 
a whole volume, and often a different editor, being given to each play. Volpone is 
well worth such treatment; as Dr. Rea shows, it exhibits Jonson’s characteristic methods 
in the highest degree. How he lifted his plots down to small details even—nearly 
always from Latin authors, not from dramatists, but chiefly from satirists. How he 
culled even small sentences which he could have just as easily invented himself. How 
he seemed to think that a great book was one which had these characteristics and 
needed notes. Volpone is an instance of all this, and yet it is a good play. For if Jonson 
did seem to employ his borrowings without transforming them, yet his reading was 
so wide and his idiosyncrasy so strong that he attained the same result by care in 
the choice of his borrowings. He inscribed Volpone to the two Universities with a 
fine dedication in excellently unconceited prose, defending his methods. Had he had 
to survive by one play this is the one he would probably have chosen. 

Dr. Rea has done his work very capably ; he has chosen the notes well. He has 
discovered more sources of the play than were known, and his derivation of Sir 
Politic Would-Be from the diplomatist Sir Henry Wotton is quite convincing, though 
it had not been previously suggested. He has not dealt with zsthetic questions, 
since they are matter for judgment, not of fact, and he makes no propaganda either 
for Ben Jonson or for his own views. 

I confess to know nothing of Kostes Palamas beyond what I learn from this 
volume. But it is intended for just such people, and I therefore venture to 
criticise it. So much of the mental life of a civilised man is intellectual that a poet 
who makes his emotions his only subject-matter is crippled ; he cannot undertake a 
work of large scope ; and what he does write seems one-sided and exaggerated. And 
often those who do write with their whole mind are cranks with a peculiar vision 
which is as repellent to the average reader as it is attractive to themselves and their 
clique. 

Pie clearly has a powerful intellect as well as deep emotions. He poetises his 
whole mental life, and he is no crank at all. The introduction shows us a remarkable 
man who has been purified by suffering for what we must think to be a very moderate 
and sensible position ; namely, for advocating the use for literature of vernacular 
Greek. It is in this language that all his poetry is written. 

The translations are literal line for line. They are only poetry to this extent that the 
lines usually scan and their diction is poetical. Some Continental critics claim that 
Palamas is the greatest poet who lives. In respect of scope he may well be so ; whether 
he achieves what he attempts we cannot, of course, from a translation, properly judge. 
But this volume does not disprove it. 


FRANCIS BURROWS 
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EDWARD BOK, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Butterworth. 21s. 
A CYCLE OF ADAMS LETTERS, 1861-65. Two volumes. Constable. 4653. 


\ N TE are all parasites, of course. It is Nature’s little plan that every creature should 
prey on some other creature ; but in arranging that Man, alone of them, should 
prey upon Man she has outdone her usual outdoings. It is impossible, unfortunately, 
to imagine a more disgusting way of life—but there it is. Nevertheless, if I were to 
call Mr. Edward Bok, whose notable autobiography suggests these remarks, a parasite 
of high development he might be offended, even though I were to add that he is no 
more so than the grocer round the corner, or than me, except in being very much 
more efficient. However, I will put him rather among the oyster-men. He shall be, 
for he deserves to be, the Oyster King ; for the world has truly been his oyster, and 
he has extracted from it not only nourishment, but pearls of the rarest size and lustre. 
He has edited the greatest magazine on earth ; and it is his, for he made it. That is 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal of Philadelphia, which at the time of his retirement had 
a monthly circulation of a million and three-quarters. Match me this marvel from 
an Eastern clime. Tell me of a greater magazine than that. ! 
I have never seen a copy of it, but Mr. Bok enables me to conceive it by the detailed 
account he gives of its development at his hands. Its departments—* Side Talks with 
Girls,’ by Ruth Ashmore (who was Mr. Bok himself until the correspondence bowled 
him over) ; ‘‘ Heart to Heart Talks,” which was Mrs. Margaret Bottome’s affair ; its 
series, “‘ Unknown Wives of Well-Known Men,” leading off with Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher ; “‘ Clever Daughters of Clever Men,” with Charles Dickens’s daughter up ; 
then “‘ an entire number of his magazine written by Famous Daughters of Famous 
Men ”’; then ‘‘ This Country of Ours,” by the President of the United States ; and 
“Inside One Hundred Homes,” containing photographs of the drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, and possibly bedrooms of private citizens—these are the kind of 
irritants which stimulated Mr. Bok’s oysters to the production of pearls. It is not at 
all hard to understand that Lord Northcliffe in an Introduction to this work considers 
it “a tale of romantic adventure ; the kind of adventure which I must be pardoned — 
for feeling myself to be the most romantic of all.” To Lord Northcliffe, himself 
considerably an oyster-man, the advance of the Ladies’ Home Fournal must be a dream 
of Heaven upon earth. Interest in the man must have been swallowed up in 
admiration of his triumph. For me, other questions press for answer, some of which 
Mr. Bok satisfies, but not all. 
Although he is not an American by birth, Nature seems to have qualified him to 
become one at short notice. He left his native country at six years old when his parents 
settled themselves in Brooklyn. Before he was thirteen we find him thus engaged : 


One evening Edward went to a party of young people, and his latent journalistic sense ~ 
whispered to him that his young hostess might like to see her social affair in print. He 
went home, wrote up the party, being careful to include the name of every boy and girl 
present, and next morning took the account to the city editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
with the sage observation that every name mentioned in that paragraph represented a 
buyer of the paper, who would like to see his or her name in print, and that if the editor 
had enough of these reports he might very advantageously strengthen the circulation 
of the Eagle. The editor was not slow to see the point, and offered Edward three dollars 
a column for such reports. On his way home Edward calculated how many parties he 
would have to attend a week to furnish a column, and decided that he would organise a 
corps of private reporters himself. Forthwith, he saw every boy and girl he knew, got 


——— 
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each to promise to write for him an account of each party he or she attended or gave, and 
laid great stress on a full recital of names. Within a few weeks Edward was turning in to 
the Hagle from two to three columns a week ; his pay was raised to four dollars a column ; 
the editor was pleased in having started a department that no other paper carried, and 


the “ among those present ” at the parties all bought the paper and were immensely 
gratified to see their names. 


There you are! That is how you stimulate the oyster. The child was father to the 
man. What Mr. Bok did before he reached his teens was what he has been doing 
ever since. 

At thirteen he began the exploitation of the Eminent—that is, he began to sort out 
among the oysters those of the largest size. Reading biography in Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia, 

One day it occurred to him to test the accuracy of the biographies he was reading. 
James A. Garfield was then spoken of for the Presidency ; Edward wondered whether it 
was true that the man who was likely to be President of the United States had once been 
a boy on the tow-path, and, with a simple directness characteristic of his Dutch training, 
wrote to General Garfield, asking whether the boyhood episode was true and explaining 
why he asked. Of course any public man, no matter how large his correspondence, is 
pleased to receive an earnest letter from an information-seeking boy. General Garfield 
answered warmly and fully. Edward showed the letter to his father, who told the boy 
that it was valuable and he should keep it. This was a new idea . . . if one such letter was 
valuable, how much more valuable would be a hundred. If General Garfield answered 
him, would not other famous men ? Why not begin a collection of autograph letters ? 

He did. He studied “‘ the lives of successful men and women ’’; then, “‘ with 
boyish frankness,” he baited his hooks with leading questions I know not how artfully 
concealed, or if concealed at all—anyhow, with abundant success. 

“ General Grant sketched on an improvised map the exact spot where General Lee 
surrendered to him ; Longfellow told him how he came to write Excelsior ; Whittier 
told the story of The Barefoot Boy; ‘Tennyson wrote out a stanza or two of The 
Brook—and so on. From collection to publication was not far, as may be imagined. 
The “ boyish frankness ” of this enterprise is not the feature which strikes me most 
forcibly. 

ie soeane followed as a matter of course. The demon child took that in 
his stride: 

He began to note each day in the newspapers the “ distinguished arrivals ” at the 
New York hotels ; and when anyone with whom he corresponded arrived Edward would, 
after business hours, go up-town, pay his respects, and thank him in person for his letters. 
No person was too high for Edward’s boyish approach. 

No person could be. His biggest day was when he dined with General Grant, sat 
by the bedside of Mrs. Lincoln, and wound up the evening with Jefferson Davis, who 
promised him a letter written by each member of the Confederate Cabinet. There 
must be something in the air of America which makes this kind of thing possible— 
possible to do, and possible to be endured. Obviously : since Mr. Bok still lives to 
tell the tale. 

His next exploit is an attack upon the oyster from a different side. An actress’s 
portrait is thrown out of a packet of cigarettes. He picks it up, looks at it, turns it over, 
and discovers the reverse to be blank. Happy thought: fill in the blank with biographical 
matter. He explains his little idea to the publisher of the picture. Upshot, ten dollars 
apiece for hundred-word biographies of one hundred famous Americans. He starts 
in, finishes his hundred ; another is called for, yet another. Mr. Bok deputised. His 
brother was put on, at five dollars per life ; then “ one or two journalists he knew.” 
He was “ speedily convinced that merely to edit biographies written by others at 
one-half the price paid to him was more profitable than to write himself.” Sure 
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thing. ‘“ It was commercial, if you will,” he says. It was commercial whether we will 
or not. “ The important point,” he thinks, “ is that Edward Bok was being led more 
and more to writing and Editorship.” To my mind that is not the important point. 
That rather lies in the distinction which exists between self-help and helping yourself. 

He helped himself presently to New England and her great men—to Wendell 
Holmes, Longfellow, Miss Allcott, Emerson, Phillips Brooks. All of them were 
astoundingly benevolent. The philosopher-poet was failing, and the chapter concerning 
him is painful to read: but Mr. Bok got his autograph all right, and wrote out all 
his interviews. Irritation of the kind, and even more of it produced pearls of price 
from his oysters. It was in 1884 (when he began to edit the Brooklyn Magazine) that, 
as he says, “‘ Edward’s autographic acquaintances stood him in good stead.” It was 
so simple : 

He went in turn to each noted person he had met, explained his plight, and stated his 
ambitions, with the result that very soon the magazine and the public were surprised at 
the distinction of the contributors to the Brooklyn Magazine. . .. Editors wondered 
how the publishers could afford it, whereas, in fact, not a single name represented an 
honorarium. Each contributor had come gratuitously to the aid of the Editor. 


The young cuckoo dumped into some small bird’s nest thrives upon the same plan. 
He opens a cavernous beak and fills the garden with raucous cries. Every bird in the 
place hastens to fill him if by any means to procure a cessation. But the young cuckoo 
continues to shriek and the birds to supply nourishment. In America they have no 
young cuckoos ; but they have young editors. 

I must pass over his most candid account of how he helped himself to Jay Gould, 
since that was only an episode in the career which Lord Northcliffe finds so romantic, 
and pause rather at his newspaper syndicate founded when he was still short of one- 
and-twenty. This was a field—or shall I say a bed ?>—comparatively unworked until 
“‘ the young syndicator,” as he calls himself, took off his coat. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher was the first oyster to be laid down ; his next was the writer of a “ bright 
letter ’’ called ‘‘ Bab’s Babble ”’ ; and his next Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The result 
of all that was a “‘ Bok Page ” in a hundred newspapers ; a “‘ Bok’s Literary Leaves ” ; 
and in due course no doubt (though it is not mentioned) Bok’s Hebdomadary Picnics. 
And so far Mr. Bok was not twenty-one. A live wire—what ? 

I will not follow into the account of his riper years. Comment fails me already if 
comment be necessary ; but I don’t think it can be. Mr. Bok relates his rebuffs with 
the same engaging candour that he shows over his successes. Some of them, such as 
the stony front turned him by “ Lewis Carroll,’ would have abashed an ordinary 
oyster-man. But Mr. Bok did not understand it, simply. og 

It is a sobering thought that any one of the autograph hunters now up in America 
may be the Bok of the future. There is no escape. Shades of the prison-house begin 
to close—but not about the growing Bok. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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RULES OF GOLF. Royal Insurance Company Ltd. 

INSPIRED GOLF. By R. B. Townsuenp. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

MY CRICKETING LIFE. By P. F. Warner. Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. 
LAWN TENNIS UP TO DATE. ByS.Powett BLackmore. Methuen. 125. 6d. 
SPORT IN PEACE AND WAR. By AntHony Buxton. A. L. Humphreys. 6s. 


ie may be thought at first that rules and regulations are not a suitable subject 
for literature, but most of us have still in mind that admirable book The Field 
Service Regulations, so full of common sense, so well composed, and so well 
written. This admirable little pamphlet, published by the Royal Insurance Company, 
is on the same lines : to begin with, there is a complete index, so that any player 
on the links or during an after-dinner discussion can easily turn to the point in 
dispute, then there is a small leaflet giving the history of the rubber-core ball and a 
statement of the material differences between the rules of golf 1912 and 1920, and, 
finally, the rules of the game as approved by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews and a record of the open and amateur golf championships since their 
institution. 

The alarming title Inspired Golf is a little misleading, for this book does not deal 
with the inspired achievements of the great masters of the game, but with the 
unaccountable lapses of mediocre performers. ‘“‘ Inspired” is used in the physical 
sense, 7.e., breathing. The author says, ‘‘ I take for granted that (like myself) you are 
either a regular double-figure handicap man or else your backsliding has brought 
you so low that your allowance ought to be reckoned in double figures.” This being 
so, the reader is recommended (before driving from the tee) to inhale deeply and hold 
the breath during the swing back and during the swing forward—the breath is not 
to be released till after the follow through. ‘‘ Here is the secret out at last.”” Now life 
is a series of tips, and there is no reason why this one should not be as useful as many 
others. As a rule one gives away to one’s friends just so many tips as may be useful 
to their improvement without running the risk of making them serious rivals, but 
Mr. Townshend appears to be holding nothing back, and his advice cannot fail to do 
good. Besides these tips there are wit and humour in the book and many excellent 
aphorisms : ‘‘ Every method is good except the one that bores you.” “‘ No happiness 
without a woman (saying of a Red Indian tribe).” “‘ Your first attempt at a full drive 
left-handed will end (like the marriage service) in amazement.” Then there is an Oxford 
undergraduate’s definition of original sin: “It is a fond thing, vanity invented, 
grounded on no certain warranty of Scripture.” Finally, the advice given by the 


- author’s young nephew : “‘ Why, uncle, all you’ve got to do is to look at the ball and 


hit it.” 

I started reading Mr. Warner’s book with some prejudices, as on the paper wrapper 
that protects the binding I noticed two testimonials to the author as if he were a 
butler applying for a situation; I then read the book with immense interest and 
pleasure, and again became irritated at the end, where I found an appendix entirely 
composed of flattering letters to the author (one might almost call it a kind of literary 
appendicitis) and page after page of newspaper puffs. Now Mr. Warner is in his way 
a great man—he bears somewhat the same relation to sport as Mr. Arthur Balfour 
does to politics, and yet if Mr. Balfour were to write the account of his political 
career we should find it odd if he quoted testimonials to himself, such as, for 
instance, “‘ Mr. David Lloyd George : ‘1 have always found Mr. Balfour’s sense of 
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honour higher even than my own’”; or, “ Mr. W. G. Grace : * Mr. Balfour is an 
honour to his country.’ ” Good wine needs no bush, and nothing that anyone can say 
can add to the lustre of Mr. Warner’s cricket career—a lustre which has illumined 
every corner of the British Empire. The only other literary blemish that I can find 
in this book is the oft-repeated description of matches that are not of great importance ; 
the description of any one match must be more or less the same as the description 
of any other, therefore it seems to me that it would have been better to single out 
the six games of outstanding importance in this wonderful career and to concentrate 
the full force of his best style in order to make them stand out in proper relief. Again, 
Mr. Warner is too big a man to produce merely a book of reference. He started his 
cricket career in Trinidad, where he used to get a black boy named Killebree to bowl 
at him : his father was a trifle irritated when his son’s late cuts smashed the windows, 
but Killebree put it all right by saying, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I tell you, sir, Mr. 
Pelham he make a fine bat, sir, when he grow big.” Warner insists on the necessity 
of good wickets for boys, and he attributes the outstanding excellence of Australian 
cricket to the perfect wickets in Australian schools. He tells us that ‘‘ Ranji’s ” 
marvellous batting did not come to him without an effort ; no supreme excellence 
in any art or game can come without infinite labour. He says, “‘ Lockwood is, by general 
consent, the greatest fast bowler England has ever had.” The career of ‘‘ Luck 
Warner ” (as the Australians used to call him) is all the more remarkable from the 
fact that he has been a very delicate man ; many times when he has gone out to face 
fast bowlers he must have been suffering acute physical pain. Perhaps a better nick- 
name for him than “‘ Lucky Warner ” would be “‘ Plucky Warner.” 

Mr. Blackmore’s is one of the best books on lawn tennis that I have ever read. 
The author goes at once for essentials: modern lawn tennis must be an attacking 
game and the service is all important. Perhaps this is the only point of exact resem- 
blance between lawn tennis and tennis: old Barve used to say, ‘‘ Le service, c’est 
l’Ame du jeu,” and the same might be said of modern lawn tennis. There is, however, 
no game in the world where it is more difficult to combine seniority with accuracy, 
therefore our future champions must begin young, and it is high time that public 
opinion swept aside the prejudice against the game at our public schools. The great 
advantage of lawn tennis is that it is played in every corner of the globe, whereas 
cricket is only played in certain parts of the British Empire. The game is still only 
in its infancy, and every year brings fresh changes: last year Tilden’s varied game 
aroused enormous interest, and Blackmore is quick to deduce lessons from his game. 
There is nothing more difficult than to alternate “slices” and “‘ lifts”? and yet to 
preserve accuracy, and to alternate lobs and drives without changing the gesture ; 
there are infinite subtleties in the power to “‘ mark ”’ strokes, and there is no end to 
the force that can be put into a service. These and many other things are explained 
in Lawn Tennis Up to Date, and the theories and descriptions of the author are 
admirably illustrated by action photographs: he says with great truth that posed 
photographs are no more good than a sick headache. The chapter on “ Style versus 
Effect,” by F. M. B. Fisher, could not be better : he says point-blank that there is 
no such thing as the correct way to hold a racket or the correct position of the feet 
and body for forehand or backhand strokes: he says practically that there are as 
many styles as men, and therefore choose the style that suits you. I wish that it were 
my good fortune to have a few lessons from Mr. Fisher, for this is exactly the right 
attitude for a coach to have. One might take Mr. Bernard Shaw’s maxim, “‘ Always 
make a merit of what you can’t help,” and apply it to lawn tennis : there is nothing 
easier than to destroy an effective style and nothing more difficult than to build one up. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Buxton’s book is, to my mind, that dealing with 
sport during the war, but how on earth any British officer managed to get so much 
of it in France and Belgium I cannot imagine. Someone tried to start a pack of hounds 
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soon after the gloomy period of trench warfare set in, but this so offended the suscepti- 
bilities of the French that all further attempts at sport were absolutely forbidden. 
I think this was a pity because in the Peninsular campaign Wellington’s officers 


_ both shot and hunted, and it is certain that the only way to remove the evil effect 


———————— 


of the horrors of war is to seek immediate distraction as soon as you are out of the line. 
Mr. Buxton in his Preface says, ‘‘ 1 wonder sometimes what would have happened 
if positions had been reversed and a French army had been our guests for four years 
in England ? Should we, for instance, have borne with the kindly tolerance of our 
allies a group of excited foreigners galloping partridges at Holkham or a line of ‘ poilus ’ 
dropping their beloved cheese baits into the sacred waters of the Itchen ?”’ I think 
myself that we should have been just the same as the French, 7.e., we should have 
been much irritated, say, on the morning that we had heard that our son or brother or 
father was killed if we had looked out of the window and seen members of our ally’s 
army shooting or fishing. It is so much easier to turn the other cheek when it belongs 
to a friend. However, in spite of the injunctions against sport, Mr. Buxton did manage 
to get some and at the same time to make great friends with Frenchmen and Belgians, 
who shared his sport. Here is an account of a little shoot that took place near Hesdin, 
the local French vet. being the host : ‘‘ We only possessed one gun at the time, so two 
of us came armed with service rifles. The bag at lunchtime was still empty, but 
things improved during the afternoon with the death of two rabbits and a pheasant. 
One of the rabbits was killed by a rifle, and the pheasant, a very tall one, after passing 
safely through the mixed barrage of the whole party, finally fell to our only gun. 
The other rabbit was foolish enough to sit up quietly on its hind legs opposite the 
vet., who, after the long pause required for the taking of aim, while the rest of the 
party breathlessly awaited the result, let off his very noisy weapon. All went well, 
and, throwing down his gun, he rushed in and held aloft the prize. ‘ Une fois le gigot, 
je suis content,’ said he, and that being so, the day ended, and we went home with 
our pheasant.”’ There is a delightful chapter on “‘ Birds on the Western Front.” 
What a strange thing it is that the habit of killing animals breeds an intense love of 
them and their habits ! 
NEVILEE LY ELON 
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MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). Macmillan. 
Two volumes. 50s. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POLITICS. By Raymonp LesLiz BUELL (some- 
time Fellow in Politics in Princeton University). Appleton. 18s. 


THE PRESS AND THE GENERAL STAFF. By Nevitte Lytron. Collins. 


15s. 
THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION. By H. G. Wettis. Cassell. 75. 6d. 


= ODERN DEMOCRACIES ”’ is one of the books that are to be chewed and 

M digested. It is the fruit of a deep learning and a ripe experience such as few 
publicists of to-day can boast of, applied boldly and without party bias to a subject 
which is as baffling as it is important. What Lord Bryce sets out to do in his vast 
survey is to supply his readers with facts and with ‘‘ explanations of facts in which 
they can reflect and from which they can draw their own conclusions.” The greater 
part of the book is devoted to a description of popular government in certain selected 
countries, France and Switzerland, Canada and the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. On all this and on the other chapters of more general criticism it is hardly 
possible in a brief review to make detailed comment ; one can only say that both alike 
will prove of immense value to the student. And yet, when one comes to examine 
one’s feelings about the work as a whole, one is bound to confess to disappointment. 
It is impressive rather than satisfying. And the clue to this feeling is given by the 
author himself when he remarks in his Preface that it has sometimes seemed to 
him that he is addressing himself rather to the last than to the present generation. 
His outlook is, in truth, of the nineteenth century, of the age when most men thought 
that “‘ democracy really means nothing more nor less than the rule of the whole 
people expressing their sovereign will by their votes.” Democracy, to all the keen 
thinkers of to-day, means a great deal more than that ; and to them Lord Bryce’s 
plan of confining himself to treating “‘ of the Form of Government as a Form of 
Government ” will seem a false approach that is bound to result in an incomplete 
picture and not a few doubtful conclusions. The incompleteness of the picture is 
obvious, for example, in the small consideration given to local government. Lord 
Bryce knows, of course, that local government is important, and he says so. But he 
conveys the idea that its real importance lies in its being a sort of handmaid of the 
central power. And at some points his treatment of the facts is altogether inadequate. 
He dismisses the French Regionalist movement in a couple of sentences, and on 
another page he makes the questionable statement that ‘‘ The people of France have 
not asked for a larger measure of local self-government. They have no such dislike 
to being governed as used to exist, and to some extent exists still, in England and 
America ; and they care much more for being governed well than for governing 
themselves.” (The reader, by the way, who wants a fuller study than Lord Bryce 
offers of the working of democracy in France should go to Mr. Buell’s very live and 
up-to-date Contemporary French Politics.) Still more. serious is the omission of 
industry. Lord Bryce speaks regretfully of having, in order to keep himself within 
reasonable limits, to turn away from “ seductive by-paths,” such as constitutional 
and legal questions and economic topics and schemes of social reconstruction. 
This is “ nineteenth-centuryism ”’ with a vengeance! Democracy in industry, the 
adaptations of political government to economic pressure, the conflict of territorial 
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with vocational representation—these are surely the burning problems of the modern 
industrial state, and it is astonishing that they should be practically ignored through 
twelve hundred pages. 

Democracy, as Lord Bryce defines it, has certainly disappointed its more enthusiastic 
friends, even though it has done better than its enemies expected or hoped. But this 
is the democracy of yesterday, and it is because Lord Bryce is, as it seems to me, 
so rooted in that that he does not appraise at their true value the developments of 
to-day and the possibilities of to-morrow. He sees, indeed, that the old order is 
breaking up, and he discusses rather gloomily what may succeed—wars, oligarchies, 
gigantic bureaucracies, class and race perils. He does not leave us in quite the same 
cynical despair as does Anatole France at the end of L’Ile des Pingouins ; he clings 
manfully to hope and faith in the democratic ideal. But his hope looks a little frail, 
for the advance of democracy will mean some form of Socialism, whether we like 
it or not, and Lord Bryce does not like it. This does not mean that he exhibits any 
of the bitter class-animosity which inspires critics like Dean Inge ; on the contrary, 
he has a profound sympathy with the wage-earners and he recognises the justice of 
their demand for liberty and equality. But he still sees Socialism as something which 
may be no better than the crude materialism of the present Australian Labour move- 
ment, and which is likely at its worst to develop into a still more repellent and 
all-embracing bureaucracy. That these are real dangers ahead of us cannot be denied ; 
but Lord Bryce hardly seems to realise that the best part of the Socialist leaders and 
thinkers are most keenly alive to them and most determined to avoid them. 

There are no half-tones about Mr. Wells. He opens with a gloom beside which 
Lord Bryce’s shadows are bright sunshine ; the distraught nations, betrayed by the 
greed and cowardice and egotism of their ruling classes, are faced with ruin, wars more 
foul and devastating than any that have gone before, disintegration and the limbo of 
barbarism. But of course Mr. Wells is not really pessimistic, for there is an alternative 
—the familiar Utopia (or Project, as he prefers to call it) of the World State. The 
World State is not to be founded on political machinery, alliances, diplomacy, mere 
adjustments of differences between Sinn Fein and England, or France and Germany, 
or bourgeoisie and proletariat ; nor is there much hope in that poor thing without 
unity or personality, the League of Nations. The great need is to develop “ a better 


_ intelligence and a better heart,” which shall adjust our political ideas to the great 
_ advance of scientific knowledge that has taken place during the last three centuries. 


T3 


And our first aim must be “ organised education, comprehensive and universal.” 
Few will disagree with Mr. Wells’s trenchant criticism of our present systems of 
teaching, or with his demand for drastic reform. But misgivings arise, when he comes 
to elaborate his programme. There are too many mechanical short-cuts, and there 
are ‘‘ stunts.” No doubt there is a wide field for improvement in the paraphernalia 
of instruction ; but is not Mr. Wells a little over-confident about the value of mass 
production of lecture notes, of “ hundreds of thousands of pictures and diagrams, 


“properly and compactly filed ”’ in every school, and of gramophones to convey to the 


infant ear the correct pronunciation of French or Russian or Hindustani ? And then 
there is the Bible of Civilisation, an idea suggested by the great Komensky, or 
Comenius. This new Bible, which is to be the basis of education in every school, 
and to stand on the shelves in every home throughout the world, would comprise 


historical books with maps, books of conduct and wisdom, anthologies of poetry and 


literature, and finally a “‘ book of forecasts,” taking the place of the Prophets and 


- Revelation in the old Bible. That is perhaps an “ urgently desirable ” undertaking ; 


but is it really, as Mr. Wells asserts, also a very practicable one ? It could be achieved, 
he says, by “‘ a few hundred resolute and capable people at a cost of thirty or forty 
million dollars.”’ To raise the dollars would be easy ; to get the few hundred resolute 


_ people to agree on the contents of the Bible might be a trifle more difficult. But what 
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would be the chances of inducing the rest of mankind to accept the verdict of the 
two hundred ? Is not Mr. Wells just a trifle too facile ? 
Ah! Wells, could thou and I with Komensky conspire - 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
How easily we’d shatter it to bits 
(And having, of course, carefully eliminated nationalism and the dead languages}— 
Remould it nearer to our own desire ! 

Listen, again, to his suggestion for dealing with property: “ What an excellent 
thing to have it out, once for all, with some of these rankling problems ! What an 
excellent thing if we could get together a choice group of representative men— 
strictly rationed as to paper—and get them to set down clearly and exactly just what 
classes of property they recognised and what limitations the community was entitled to 
impose on each sort !”? To have it out thus once for all ! Oh, History ! Oh, Psychology ! 
The fact is that Mr. Wells, in his passion for order and efficiency, is too prone to 
forget the surgings and clashings of human freedom alike in men and peoples. Three- 
quarters of the devices of modern government are methods—necessary, if regrettable, 
methods—for keeping bigots and fanatics and busybodies and exploiters from 
planting their feet upon our necks. Of course Mr. Wells does not envisage any such 
disagreeable persons among the resolute compilers of the new Bible or in “ the 
choice groups of representative men ” who are to regulate property. But he is asking 
us to take a great deal on trust. Nevertheless, it is not this or that detail that deter- 
mines the importance of Mr. Wells’s social philosophy, but the interest of his funda- 
mental ideas, his enthusiasm and the tremendous quality of stimulation in his 
argument. The reader may think there is much that is wrong in the Salvaging of 
Civilization, and yet find that its very wrongnesses are more valuable than the rightness 
of a dozen other philosophers. 

Mr. Lytton’s rather belated book of reminiscences has a double aspect. It is in 
part the old familiar tale of mud and blood and bugs and rats, of heroism and funk 
and boredom, of “ strafing ”’ colonels and stupid generals, and all the rest that it was 
our lot to endure or to read about for four-and-a-half years. But its real interest lies 
in a less worked theme. Mr. Lytton in 1916 left the minor horrors of a regimental 
officer’s life in the trenches for a more diverting and responsible position in the 
Intelligence Branch. He was, during the latter period of the war, in charge, not only 
of the British, but of the Allied correspondents at G.H.Q., where his ability served 
them, and all of us, in very good stead. The “ newspaper-man ” at the beginning of 
the war was in the eyes of most of the professional soldiers a person of small account 
if not a “ damned nuisance ” and a pariah ; by the end he was recognised as indis- 
pensable and he had won a place of honour. The story of this battle between inane 
prejudice and common sense is important ; Mr. Lytton is right in saying that it must 
be clearly set forth if the mistakes we made are to be avoided in the future. He certainly 
cannot be accused of a lack of courage or of candour in the setting forth ; and his 
judgments of various civilian and military heroes are not less interesting, if they are 
not always the generally accepted ones (he takes, for instance, an unusually favourable 
view of the capacity of Marshal Joffre and of Lord Haig). Mr. Lytton’s conclusion 
of the whole business is that “no one but a madman could ever wish for war ; the 
pen clisbed a the brene es the glittering medals, and the clicking of 
spurred heels must never again deceive humanity i inki i i 
but the blackest tragedy rah start to finish.” y into thine ee 
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